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SALMON  FISHING  AND  CANNING  ALONG  THE  LOWER  COLUMBIA. 


THE  Columbia  River  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  large  and 
numerous  salmon,  which  have 
been  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  years  gone  by  almost 
the  entire  product  of  its  fisheries  was 
canned  and  cooked  and  sent  out  as 
canned   salmon.     In  these  days  of  cold 


storage,  fresh  salmon  is  found  in  all 
of  the  fish  markets  of  the  east  and 
the  west.  During  the  past  thirty  years 
more  than  seventy  million  dollars  worth 
of  fish  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

The  manner  in  which  these   fish  are 
caught  is  really  novel  and  interesting. 


SEINING UPPER    COLUMBIA. 


A    CATCH    OF    SALMON. 


They  are  sometimes  caught  with  gill 
nets,  and  sometimes  with  a  seine,  but 
they  are  also  caught  with  a  sort  of  water 
wheel  attached  to  a  boat  which  is  pushed 
out  into  a  current  sufficiently  strong  to 
turn  the  wheel.  The  fish  and  the  water 
strike  the  wheel  and  cause  it  to  revolve, 
while  the  force  of  the  water  carries  the 
fish  that  have  been  caught  in  the  net 
stretched  across  the  arms  of  the  wheel 
and  they  are  carried  to  a  place  sufficiently 
high  to  land  them  on  the  boat.  Some- 
times they  are  caught  by  means  of  a 
simple  dip  net;  and  fishermen  may  be 
seen  at  the  falls  of  the  river  dipping  the 
salmon  out  as  they  undertake  to  jump 
the  falls. 

During  the  spring  of  the  year  the  fish 
leave  the  salt  seawater  and  ascend  the 
river  to  spawn,  and  come  therefore  in 
great  shoals.  It  is  said  that  they  travel 
in  their  migrations  up  the  river  about 
three  miles  per  day,  and  along  the  lower 
Columbia  there  are  about  two  thousand 


five  hundred  men  engaged  in  removing 
every  year  millions  of  these  fish  from 
the  river.  The  average  weight  of  the 
salmon  is  twenty  two  pounds  undressed 
and  the  largest  weigh  about  seventy 
pounds.  The  laws  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington forbid  the  capture  of  the  salmon 
in  March,  August  and  September. 

The  salmon  canning  industry  of  the 
Columbia  is  located  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  where  the  fish  may  be  canned 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  caught, 
as  the  value  of  canned  salmon  depends 
upon  its  freshness  at  the  time  of  can- 
ning. The  industry  along  the  river  has 
grown  to  enormous  proportions,  though 
it  is  said  not  to  be  so  large  as  the  industry 
is  in  Alaska,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world  and  has  produced  in  the  last  twenty 
years  over  six  hundred  million  pounds  of 
canned  salmon.  The  canning  industry 
began  along  the  Columbia  about  1870  at 
Eagle  Cliff. 

The  canning  factories  of  the  Columbia 
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employ  three  thousand  Chinamen  who 
receive  the  fish  on  tables,  cut  off  the 
head,  tail,  and  fins,  and  remove  the 
insides.  Some  of  them  become  really 
expert  in  this  work  and  can  cut  and 
clean  seventeen  hundred  of  these  large 
fish  per  day.  The  fish  are  cut  into 
lengths  as  high  as  a  can  and  the  can  is 
filled  full  and  soldered.  The  cans  are 
then  placed  in  boiling  salt  water,  which 
will  rise  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
fresh  water,  and  are  boiled  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  The  can  is  then  re- 
moved and  put  into  water  at  ordinary 
temperature.  If  bubbles  of  air  rise  from 
the  can  through  the  water  there  is  a  leak 
in  the  can  and  it  is  sent  back. 


When  the  can  does  not  leak  it  is 
vented,  that  is,  a  small  hole  is  made  in  it 
and  the  air  driven  out.  The  hole  is  at 
once  soldered  up  and  the  can  put  in  boil- 
ing water  where  it  is  kept  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  If  the  cooking  were  com- 
pleted before  the  cans  were  vented,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  would  burst  the  cans. 
To  determine  whether  they  are  leaky  the 
cans  are  each  tested  by  tapping  them  on 
the  head  with  a  large  nail;  if  leaky  they 
give  back  a  tinny  sound  easily  recognized 
by  those  familiar  with  the  business.  The 
place  where  the  can  leaks  is  soon  deter- 
mined and  is  soldered  up,  and  the  can  is 
quickly  made  ready  with  the  others,  for 
the  market. 


THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  STUDIES. 


HI.     THE  SECOND  EXODUS. 

N  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia,  the  seventy  years  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity  were 
fulfilled.  The  captive  Jews 
had  become  loyal  subjects  of  the  king, 
perhaps  because  of  the  glowing  proph- 
ecies in  which  he  was  named  the  "shep- 
herd" and  the  "anointed"  of  the  Lord. 
At  the  same  time  the  Phoenicians  were 
also  ardent  admirers  of  the  great  Per- 
sian, and  served  him  to  good  purpose. 
They  stood  between  him  and  Egypt,  in 
the  north;  and  the  Jews,  if  permitted 
to  return  to  Palestine,  would  do  the 
same  in  the  south.  Policy,  as  well  as 
prophecy,  therefore,  demanded  the 
decree  which  permitted  the  exiles  to 
return  and  restore  their  desolate  land. 

The   decree    of    Cyrus  was  issued  in 
B.  C.  536.      One  year   later,    the  little 


streams  of  emigrants  from  all  Babylonia 
had  gathered  at  the  capital  and  were 
ready  to  begin  the  dreary  four  months' 
march  across  the  desert.  Only  42,360 
of  the  captives,  with  a  little  over  seven 
thousand  servants,  chose  to  return  to 
the  father-land.  Of  the  twenty-four 
courses  of  priests,  only  four  were  repre- 
sented in  the  return;  and  from  this 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  exiles 
who  continued  in  Assyria  were  about 
six  times  as  many  as  those  who  de- 
parted. Many  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  second  exodus  belonged  to  the  Ten 
Tribes,  who  had  begun,  even  before  the 
captivity,  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
Judah. 

Zerubbabel,  or  Sheshbazzar,  was  the 
"prince  of  the  captivity"  at  the  time  of 
Cyrus'  decree.  He  was  eminent,  no 
doubt,  in  the  Persian  court,  and  was 
honored  by  his  own  people  as  the  heir 
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to  the  throne  of  David.  To  Zerubba- 
bel,  therefore,  was  given  the  charge  of 
the  caravan  and  of  the  five  thousand  or 
more  sacred  vessels  once  carried  away 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  now  restored 
by  Cyrus. 

Jewish  traditions  relate  that  the  start- 
ing of  the  caravan  for  Palestine  was 
extremely  joyous.  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  the  high  priest,  and  ten  other 
leaders,  marshalled  the  company  in 
twelve  divisions.  An  escort  of  ten 
thousand  cavalry  accompanied  them 
across  the  desert  to  protect  them 
against  the  prowling  Arabs.  The  rich 
rode  horses;  the  aged,  the  children, 
and  delicate  women  rode  camels;  but 
the  fact  that  there  were  only  7,671 
beasts  of  carriage  to  50,000  people 
shows  that  most  of  the  caravan  marched 
on  foot.  In  the  front,  where  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  was  carried  in  the  first  ex- 
odus, were  carried  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  temple. 

The  road  lay  for  the  most  part  over  a 
hard  gravel  plain.  There  were  no 
mountains,  nor  bubbling  springs,  nor 
clumps  of  verdant  palms  to  break  the 
dreary  scene.  Yet  in  his  divine  enthu- 
siasm, the  prophet  of  the  return  sang  of 
smooth  roads,  sparkling  pools  of  water, 
and  shadowing  trees — his  dream-pic- 
tures of  the  route.  On  their  arrival  in 
their  native  land,  the  pilgrims  were 
joined  by  the  common  people,  who  had 
not  been  carried  captive,  and  these 
made  up  partly  for  the  loss  of  those 
who  had  continued  in  Babylon.  It  is 
singular  that  the  new  exodus  took  place 
in  the  same  month  of  the  year  as  that 
in  which  the  children  of  Israel  fled  from 
Egypt  nearly  nine  hundred  years  be- 
fore. 

During  the  seventy  years  of  the  cap- 
tivity, the  Edomites — hereditary  ene- 
mies of  Israel,  had  taken  Hebron  and 
all  of  Judah  on  the  south;   and   on  the 


northeast  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  Jericho, 
they  had  appropriated  a  large  tract  of 
land  and  built  a  town.  Much  of  the 
middle  portion  of  Palestine  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Samaritans;  and  the  strong- 
hold of  Bethshean,  in  the  borders  of 
Galilee,  was  held  by  the  Scythians.  The 
new  colony  was,  therefore,  surrounded 
by  strange  peoples.  It  held,  through 
the  favor  of  Cyrus,  only  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  a  small  district  around 
it. 

Zerubbabel's  first  care  at  Jerusalem 
was  to  rebuild  the  altar  on  the  old 
site  and  restore  the  daily  sacrifice.  His 
great  mission,  however,  was  to  build  the 
temple.  For  this  purpose  Cyrus  sent 
workmen,  money,  and  materials,  and 
ordered  that  all  expenses  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  royal  treasury.  As  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  cedar  trees  for  the 
new  temple  were  brought  from  Lebanon 
to  Joppa.  In  the  second  month  of  the 
second  year  of  the  return  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  was  laid  amidst  great  re- 
joicing. 

But  the  building  was  hindered  and 
delayed  by  the  envious  nations  around 
Jerusalem.  The  Samaritans — or  Cuth- 
eans — sent  a  mission  to  Jerusalem, 
and  asked  permission  to  help  rebuild 
the  temple,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  descendants  of  Israel  through 
the  remnant  that  had  remained  in  the 
northern  kingdom  after  its  destruction. 
The  Jews  had  become  strict  worshipers 
of  Jehovah.  The  mere  thought  of  mix- 
ing again  with  heathens,  and  perhaps 
partaking  of  their  evils,  was  intolerable. 
The  request  of  the  Samaritans  was 
therefore  denied. 

The  Samaritans  hired  counselors  to 
frustrate  the  work.  They  intercepted 
the  supplies  and  wages  that  came  from 
the  king's  revenue;  and  finally,  by  mis- 
representation at  the  court  of  Cyrus, 
succeeded  in  stopping  entirely  the  work 
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on  the  sacred  building.  In  the  remain- 
ing seven  years  of  Cyrus,  and  the  eight 
years  of  Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  no 
more  work  was  done  upon  it.  During 
that  time,  however,  the  colonists  built 
for  themselves  splendid  new  houses  and 
palaces,  using,  perhaps,  even  some  of 
the  timber  and  stone  that  had  been 
brought  for  the  temple.  Zerubbabel 
was  not  wholly  blameless  in  the  long 
delay  and  the  defection.  He,  as  well 
as  the  people,  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  desolation  of  the  tem- 
ple; and  he  did  not  notice  that  the  Lord 
was  withholding  His  blessing  from  their 
fields,  until  a  prophet  appeared  and  re- 
buked him  for  his  lukewarmness. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month, 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
B.  C.  521,  Haggai  came  before  Zerub- 
babel and  Joshua,  to  stir  them  up  to 
renewed  activity  in  the  building  of  the 
temple.  The  people  were  absolutely 
free  in  all  things  else;  but  because  of  the 
difficulties  they  had  encountered,  they 
maintained  that  a  new  decree  must  be 
obtained  before  work  on  the  temple 
could  be  resumed.  The  prophet  de- 
nounced the  plea  as  hypocritical,  and 
rebuked  both  leaders  and  people  for 
insincerity  (Haggai  1:  4-1 1).  Haggai 
maintained  that  a  new  permission  to 
build  the  temple  was  not  needed.  For- 
tunately the  people  were  soon  con- 
verted to  his  position.  In  about  three 
weeks  the  work  on  the  temple  was  re- 
sumed. 

Four  weeks  later  the  prophet  came 
again  before  the  people.  He  promised 
them  that,  though  many  were  lukewarm 
and  it  seemed  that  the  present  temple 
would  be  inferior  to  the  old  one,  yet  the 
time  would  come  when  even  the  heathen 
should  interest  himself  in  this  temple, 
and  its  glory  should  be  much  greater 
than  that  of   the  first  (Hag.  2:  3-9). 

Three    months   after  work   had    been 


resumed  upon  the  temple,  Haggai  re- 
ceived another  communication  for  the 
people.  They  were  working  energet- 
ically on  the  building.  It  was  promised 
that,  should  their  zeal  continue,  the 
drought  would  be  removed  and  the 
blessings  of  the  field  restored  (Hag.  2: 
11-19).  On  the  same  day,  an  assurance 
of  divine  favor  was  given  to  Zerubbabel 
(Hag.  2:  21-23). 

About  one  month  before  the  close  of 
Haggai's  career  there  appeared  another 
prophet  named  Zechariah.  Like  Haggai, 
Zechariah  was  a  prophet  of  the  return, 
and  considered  only  the  moral  hind- 
rances to  the  building  of  the  temple,  he 
paid  no  heed  to  the  designs  and  plots 
of  enemies.  He  reminded  the  people 
of  what  had  happened  to  their  fore- 
fathers when  they  neglected  to  hear  the 
words  of  the  prophets,  and  warned  the 
present  generation  to  seek  by  zealous 
labor  to  regain  God's  favor  (Zech.  1: 
2-6). 

Three  month  s  ter,  Zechariah  re- 
ceived a  series  of  seven  night-visions,  in 
which  it  was  shown,  (1)  that  Jehovah 
was  "full  of  indignation  at  the  heathen 
dwelling  in  security,"  but  would  renew 
his  favor  to  Judah  (Zech.  1:7-17);  (2) 
that  the  Lord  had  redeemed  Israel  in 
the  past  and  would  overthrow  her  foes 
in  the  future  (Zech.  1:  18-21);  (3)  that 
the  new  city  would  be  unwalled,  to 
contain  the  multitude  of  men  and  cat- 
tle, and  that  the  Lord  would  be  its 
wall  and  its  glory  (Zech. 2: 1-13);*  (4)that 
the  guilt  of  the  citizens  of  Judah  was 
not  too  great  for  the  Almighty  to  par- 
don; that  there  was  no  fear  of  God's 
neglecting  Zion,  that  the  Branch  of 
David   would  assuredly  come,  and   the 


*  For  a  plausible  explanation  of  Zech.  z:  1-5, 
as  applied  to  the  last  dispensation,  see  Edward 
Stevenson's  Reminiscences  of  Joseph  theProphet, 
pp.  19-23;  or  Improvement  Era,  vol.  3,  pp.  553- 
556- 
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iniquity  of  the  land  would  be  removed 
in  one  day  (Zech.  3:  1-10);  (5)  that  the 
mountain  of  difficulties  before  Zerubba- 
bel  would,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  be- 
come a  plain,  and  Jehovah  would  bring 
forth  the  topstone  of  the  temple  (Zech. 
4:  1-14);  (6)  that  the  temple  would  be 
marked  by  the  reign  of  holiness,  and 
false  swearers  and  thieves  and  all  who 
do  wickedly  would  be  consumed  by  the 
divine  wrath  (Zech.  5:  1-11);  and  (7) 
that  God  was  guiding  the  agencies  of 
the  world  in  reference  to  His  people 
(Zech,  6:  1-8). 

These  prophecies  and  visions,  though 
very  obscure  to  us,  were  undoubtedly  a 
great  comfort  to  the  colony  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  activity  of  the  people  was 
remarkable.  When  Darius  Hystaspis 
confirmed  the  decree  of  his  predecessor, 
the  work  of  building  went  on  unhin- 
dered until  completed.  In  March  of 
the  year  516  B.  C,  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius  and  twenty  years  after  the  re- 
turn, the  temple  was  ready  for  dedi- 
cation. 

The  temple  of  Zerubbabel  occupied, 
with  its  forecourts,  the  same  space  as 
that  of  Solomon.  The  main  building 
itself,  however,  was  larger  than  the  first, 
if  built  after  the  measurements  in  the 
decree  of  Cyrus.  The  temple  grounds 
were  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  three  rows 
of  squared  stones,  with  a  coping  of 
planed  beams.  The  Holy  of  Holies  was 
empty.  A  point  of  natural  rock  pro- 
jected about  two  inches  above  the  floor. 


This  took  the  place  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  furnished  a  rest  for  the 
pan  of  incense  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. It  was  supposed  that  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  was  either  hidden  by  Jer- 
emiah in  Mount  Nebo,  or  was  taken  to 
heaven,  there  to  remain  until  the  com- 
ing of  Messiah.  There  were  further 
missing  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient 
temple,  the  cherubim,  the  tables  of 
stone  on  which  were  written  the  ten 
commandments,  the  urn  of  manna,  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  the  golden  shields  that 
hung  in  the  outer  chamber,  and  the  Urim 
and  Thummim. 

As  in  the  portable  tabernacle,  only 
one  lampstand  was  in  the  Holy  Place. 
There  were  also  the  table  of  shew-bread, 
the  altars  of  incense  plated  with  gold, 
golden  censers,  and  the  sacred  vessels 
restored  by  Cyrus.  There  were  two 
courts  in  front  of  the  temple.  In  the 
inner  one  was  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 
It  was  thirty  feet  square,  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  was  approached  by  an  in- 
clined plane.  There  was  a  great  basin 
near  it,  in  which  the  priests  could  wash. 
The  court  was  bordered  by  store  rooms 
and  cells  for  the  priests.  In  the  court 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon  there  had 
been  groves  of  beautiful  trees,  in  the 
shade  of  which  the  throngs  of  worship- 
ers might  rest.  But  so  afraid  were  the 
Jews  of  the  return  lest  the  people 
should  revert  to  the  heathen  grove-wor- 
ship, that  no  trees  were  permitted  with- 
in the  courts  of  the  new  sanctuary. 


MARIAS  SURRENDER. 

(continued  from  page  583.) 


URING  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks  it  would  have   been  al- 
most impossible  for  two  little 
girls  to  have  labored  more  dili- 
gently than  Maria  and   Annabel  did  to 


attain  the  prize.  Indeed,  they  were  at 
it  day  and  night.  Maria  positively  re- 
fused to  leave  her  post  at  night  till  she 
saw  extinguished,  the  light,  which  shone 
from  a  window,  in  a  corner  of  the  upper 
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story,  of  the  big  house  across  the  way, 
and  where  she  knew  Annabel's  room  was 
located. 

The  race  was  a  very  interesting  one 
to  the  whole  school,  and  little  tongues 
gossiped  about  it  the  whole  day  long. 
Maria  and  Annabel  were  the  only  two 
contestants,  the  others  evidently  think- 
ing there  was  not  much  use  in  trying,  did 
not  attempt  it,  but  watched  the  progress 
the  two  lively  little  girls  made,  very 
eagerly.  However,  it  was  but  very  little 
information  they  received  from  Maria, 
who  studied  so  hard  that  her  head  ached 
and  she  was  cross  and  nervous.  And  if 
one  of  her  schoolmates  dared  to  venture 
even  a  hint  about  thesubject  she  always 
turned  them  away  with  some  curt  reply 
and  told  them  not  to  mention  it  to  her 
again. 

One  day  at  recess,  when  the  eventful 
thirty-first  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
a  group  of  girls  had  gathered  around 
Annabel's  desk  and  were  talking  about 
the  prize  in  half  whispers  and  significant 
looks  at  Maria,  who  sat  leaning  over  her 
note  book  with  one  arm  thrown  over  a 
closely  written  page  and  did  not  seem  to 
hear  a  word  of  what  was  going  on.  "She 
seems  so  lonely,"  one  of  them  said  with 
a  nod  towards  Maria.  "Well,"  said  a 
little  red  haired  girl,  "it's  her  own  fault." 

"She  is  as  cross  as  a  bear,"  said  Alice 
Johnson,  '  'and  wouldn't  even  let  me  get 
a  smell  at  her  old  story."  The  last  was 
spoken  very  loud  and  spitefully  for  Maria's 
especial  benefit.  Then  she  continued 
with  her  arm  around  Annabel's  neck,  I,, 
hope  you  will  get  the  prize.  I  do  so  hope 
you  get  it."  "So  do  I,"  said  another, 
"And  I,  and  I,"  echoed  a  third  and  fourth 
until  the  whole  group  seeemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  Annabel. 

Finally  one  little  lady  who  was  noted 
for  her  charity  and  generosity  spoke  up. 
"Well  Annabel  will  have  to  try  as  hard 
as  she  can  then;  for  Maria's  pretty  smart 


and  writes  the  best  stories  I  ever  read, 
and  I  think  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  like 
her  too."  But  then,  "she  added  in  a 
sympathetic  tone  and  lowering  her  voice, 
"I  wish  there  was  two  prizes  so  as 
Annabel  and  Maria  could  both  have  one. 
But  to  tell  the  truth,  I'd  rather  see  Maria 
get  this  one  because  she  don't  seem  to 
have  many  friends." 

"And  you  know  Annabel,"  one  of  the 
girls  then  said,  "last  winter  before  you 
came  Mr.  Nelson,  the  teacher,  used  to 
have  her  read  some  of  her  compositions 
to  the  big  girls  and  boys.  He  said  Maria 
would  write  a  book  when  she  grew  up." 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  no  use  in  my  try- 
ing,"  Annabel  said  despondently.  "Oh 
yes  there  is,"  they  all  spoke  at  once,  and 
fearful  lest  Annabel  give  up  the  chase 
and  the  fun  and  excitment  all  come  to  an 
end,  they  praised  and  flattered  her  until 
she  finally  consented  to  keep  on. 

That  night  after  school  was  dismissed 
Alice  Johnson  whispered  to  two  or  three 
of  the  girls  and  told  them  she  had  a  plan. 
"Come  with  me,"  she  said,  "and  don't 
let  Maria  know  we're  watching  her  and 
we'll  see  where  she  keeps  that  precious 
story.  If  she  leaves  it  here  then  we'll  read 
it  and  see  if  Annabel  stands  any  show. 

Accordingly  they  tip-toed  into  another 
room  and  through  a  crack  in  the  door 
breathlessly  watched  the  unsuspicious 
Maria,  who,  after  taking  a  survey  of  the 
school  room  to  see  that  no  one  was  look- 
ing, gathered  all  her  papers  together 
and  placed  them  carefully  in  her  desk. 
(The  story  was  almost  completed  now! 
No  need  of  studying  at  night.)  Then 
picking  up  her  books  to  leave,  she  raised 
the  lid  of  the  desk  once  more  to  see  if 
everything  was  all  right.  And  the  three 
eager  watchers  saw  her  place  her  little 
chubby  brown  hand  fondly  on  the  pile 
of  papers,  but  they  were  too  far  away 
to  see  the  loving  look  and  the  eager  glow 
in  her  eyes  as  if  some  human  being  were 
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hidden  there.  Nor  can  anyone,  who  has 
never  written  a  story  and  learned  to  love 
the  characters  as  if  real,  understand  such 
a  feeling. 

After  the  coast  was  clear  and  Maria 
entirely  out  of  sight,  the  three  culprits 
went  guiltily  up  to  Maria's  desk  and  took 
out  the  crisp  neatly  written  manuscript 
to  read  it. 

Everything  was  quiet  as  a  mouse  and 
the  three  read  on  and  on,  so  deeply  in- 
terested had  they  become  that  their  sur- 
roundings were  forgotten  entirely  and 
even  the  wrong  they  were  doing  Maria 
had  slipped  from  their  minds. 

"Ain't  it  grand?"  One  ventured  with  a 
long  breath,  "It's  the  best  story  I  ever 
read." 

They  kept  on  reading  and  were  so  en- 
grossed that  they  did  not  hear  the  foot- 
steps coming  rapidly  along  the  gravel 
walk,  but  as  the  steps  sounded  in  the 
entry  way  they  came  to  a  full  realization 
of  the  situation  and  snatching  up  the 
papers  crammed  them  hastily  into  the 
desk.  But  they  were  too  late.  Maria 
herself,  stood  before  them,  her  cheeks 
flaming  with  indignation  and  her  little 
black  eyes  like  coals.  For  an  awful 
moment  no  one  spoke,  then  Maria  burst 
forth  in  righteous  contempt. 

"You — you  miserable  little  sneaks,  to 
come  snoopin'  into  my  things  just  'cause 
I  wasn't  here  to  watch  'em.  What  right 
have  you  got  to  open  my  desk?  Did 
Annabel  West  put  you  up  to  it?  I'll  bet 
she  did,  it's  just  like  her.  Too  big  a 
coward  to  do  it  herself,  but  she  knew 
you  big  boobies  would  do  it  for  her." 

"No,  Annabel  didn't — "  one  of  the  girls 
ventured  meekly,  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  angry  Maria. 

"You  shut  right  up,  I  know  she  did." 

'  'Maria  just  listen — "  half  pleaded  Alice 
Johnson  shamefacedly. 

"Don't  you  dare  say  a  word,"  said 
Maria,  her  eyes  flashing  and  one  finger 


raised  threateningly.  "You  are  pretty 
things,  you  are,  Lucky  I  did  feel  my 
story  wouldn't  be  safe  here.  Lucky  I 
came  back  just  when  I  did  or  I  guess  I 
wouldn't  had  any  left  by  morning." 

Then  pushing  them  away  from  her 
desk  she  gathered  up  the  papers  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  like  a  small  whirlwind 
swept  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  three 
girls  looking  very  shamefaced  and  un- 
comfortable. 

The  morning  of  the  thirty-first  of  May 
dawned  at  last,  bright  and  clear. 

"Just  like  any  other  day,"  thought 
Annabel,  as  she  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  brushed  her  shining  locks.  "I  am 
afraid  Maria  will  get  the  prize,"  she  said 
to  herself  after  a  moment,  with  a  glance 
at  the  house  across  the  way.  "And  I 
almost  hope  she  does,  of  course  I'd  like 
the  watch, "and  her  eyes  shone,  "but  I 
don't  suppose  Maria  ever  owned  a  ten 
dollar  piece  in  her  life.  I  feel  sorry  for 
her  and  like  her  in  spite  of  her  rudeness; 
for  I  believe  she  is  truthful  and  good, 
and  so  different  from  Alice  Johnson  and 
the  others." 

Then  a  little  while  later  as  she  entered 
the  crowded  school  house,  with  her 
father  and  mother  and  attired  in  a  pretty 
white  dress,  Annabel  let  her  glance 
wander  from  the  handsomely  decorated 
walls  and  ceiling  to  the  happy  faces 
assembled  there  and  peered  among  thern 
as  if  looking  for  someone  and  finally  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  object  of  their  search. 
She  saw  Maria  sitting  on  the  back  row 
of  seats  with  her  little  crippled  brother 
close  beside  her.  Annabel  saw  that 
Maria  looked  very  happy  and  proud  as 
a  princess  as  she  sat  there  in  a  faded,  but 
scrupulously  clean  lawn  dress,  and  her 
black  hair  braided  tight  and  smooth  and 
tied  with  new  ribbons. 

Would  the  program  never  commence! 

Finally  after  what  seemed  an  age  to 
Annabel,  a  lady  began  to  play  the  school 
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organ,  used  only  on  special  occasions, 
and  the  congregation  stood  up  and  sang 
"America."  Of  the  recitations,  songs, 
and  speeches  that  followed  Annabel 
heard  scarcely  a  word;  for  her  eyes  were 
constantly  riveted  on  two  rolls  of  paper 
that  lay  on  the  teacher's  desk 

There  were  a  great  manv  prizes  to  be 
given  and  as  the  little  boys  and  girls 
stepped  up  to  the  front  with  happy 
flushed  faces  to  receive  their  rewards  so 
well  and  faithfully  earned,  Annabel 
wondered  if  she  would  have  cause  to  be 
as  happy  as  they,  after  the  program  was 
over. 

Suddenly  her  heart  gave  a  great  bound 
as  the  teacher  stepped  up  to  the  desk 
and  picked  up  the  two  rolls.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  trustees,  who  sit  at  one  side 
and  were  acting  as  judges,  he  made  a 
short  explanation  and  then  taking  one 
roll  began  to  read. 

Yes  it  was  Annabel's  story  he  was 
going  to  read  first,  for  she  saw  the  blue 
ribbon  it  was  tied  with,  fluttering  in  the 
breeze  from  the  window. 

Annabel  almost  arose  in  her  excitement 
and  listened  breathlessly  although  she 
knew  every  line  by  heart,  and  when  her 
teacher  had  finished  reading  it  she 
glanced  timidly  over  at  the  trustees 
almost  expecting  to  read  their  verdict  in 
their  faces.  Then  her  excitement  in- 
creased as  he  began  to  read  Maria's 
story. 

Oh  horror,  what  could  be  the  matter! 
The  teacher  began  to  scowl,  and  hold- 
ing the  paper  closer  to  his  eyes,  stamm- 
ered, stopped,  then  went  on  again  but 
the  reading  was  not  smooth,  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  be  a  mere  jumble  of  words 
andsentences  without  sense  or  meaning. 
Finally  there  was  a  dead  stop.  The 
stillness  was  awful. 

The  judges  had  leaned  over  from  their 
comfortable  seats  and  were  listening 
intently. 


"I  do  not  understand  this, "  the  teacher 
said  very  impatiently,  then  he  cast  his 
glance  over  the  audience  and  when  they 
rested  on  the  bent  flushed  face  of  Maria, 
he  said  sternly,  "Maria  is  this  the  paper 
you  handed  in  for  competition?  Isn't 
there  some  mistake?" 

"No  sir,  that's  it,"  came  faintly  from 
where  she  sat. 

"Well  I  must  have  an  explanation,' 
he  said  severely.  "Why,  this  is  nothing 
but  blots  and  blurs.  It  is  very  unlike 
the  compositions  you  wrote  in  school. 
I  do  not  understand  it.  Come  Maria,  is 
this  the  only  one  you  have  written?  Is 
this  the  only  copy  you  have?" 
"Yes  sir." 

At  this  moment  Annabel's  hand  was 
seen  to  go  up  very  timidly. 

"Please,  Mr.  Nelson,"  she  said,  "I 
think  Maria  must  have  another  copy 
somewhere,  because  some  of  the  girls 
saw  another  one,  and  they  said  it  was 
the  best  story  they  had  ever  read." 

"Stand  up,  Maria,"  the  teacher  com- 
manded, "Is  this  true?" 

Maria  arose,  but  the  black  eyes  that 
always  looked  into  yours  so  squarely  re- 
fused to  meet  Mr.  Nelson's  scrutinizing 
gaze, 

"I  did  have    another  copy  sir,  but    I 
burned  it  up,"  she  answered,  and  her  face 
had  grown  quite  pale. 
"Why  did  you  burn   it?" 
No  answer.  Her  eyes  met  the  teacher's 
a  moment  but  her  lips  refused  to  speak. 
"Maria,"    Mr.   Nelson  said  firmly,   "I 
must  have  an  explanation." 

Still  no  answer,  but  the  hand  that  held 
Bobbie's  under  the  desk  tightened  in  its 
grasp. 

Now  the  stern  pedagogue  had  always 
taken  great  pride  in  Maria  and  her  writ- 
ings as  he  believed  she  possessed  great 
talent  in  this  line.  And  to  have  her 
shown  off  to  such  a  disadvantage  before 
the  whole    neighborhood,    nettled  him, 
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and  it  was  with  great  severity  of  voice 
and  manner  that  he  again  spoke  to  the 
trembling  little  girl. 

'"Maria,"  I  am  surprised,  because  I 
know  you  can  do  so  much  better.  But 
if  you  do  not  choose  to  give  your  reasons 
for  sending  in  this  ridiculous  scrawl  be- 
fore these  people,  after  the  exercises 
are  over  come  to  me  and  explain  matters. 

"If  you  please'  sir,"  faltered  Maria, 
with  pale  lips,  "I'd  rather  tell  now.  I 
burned  mv  stoy  so  as  Annabel  West 
could  get  the  prize.  I  didn't  use  to  like 
her  a  bit,  and  when  I  knew  how  bad  she 
wanted  to  get  the  prize,  I  tried  to  take  it 
away  from  her  awful  hard.  But  she  was 
good  to  me."  Maria  seemed  to  forget 
all  about  the  people  gathered  there 
and  her  little  speech  sounded  quite  elo- 
quent. "And  then,"  she  continued,  "I 
got  to  thinkin'  about  it  and  I  knew  I 
wouldn't  have  Bobbie  if  it  hadn't  a  been 
for  her;  for  she  saved  his  life  sir,  and  I'd 
rather  have  Bobbie  than  all  the  prizes  in 
the  world."  Here  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  and  laid  it  tenderly  upon  her  little 
brother's  head,  but  a  great  lump  arose  in 
her  throat  and  she  csuld  say  no  more. 

The  room  rang  with  applause,  as  she 
dropped  into  her  seat,  and  all  the  old 
ladies  had  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  some 
said,    "What  a  little  heroine!" 

So  Annabel  won  the  prize,  but  when 
the  teacher  held  out  a  crisp  ten  dollar 
bill  to  her  she  shrank  away  from  it  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  arms.  "Take  it 
away,"  she  said  sobbing,  "Give  it  to 
Maria,  I  don't  want  it." 

As  Maria  was  leaving  the  school  house 
for  home,  she  suddenly  felt  a  little  soft 
arm  thrown  around  her  neck,  and  turn- 
ing around  met  a  pair  of  blue  eyes 
swimming  in  tears,  then  a  trembling 
voice  said,  "Maria,  I  want  you  to  take 
this,  "thrusting  a  note  towards  her,  "You 
deserve  it,  I  don't. 

"Oh  no,"  Maria  exclaimed,    "it  don't 


belong  to  me.  It's  yours.  I  don't  want 
it." 

"But  you  must — "  persisted  Annabel. 

"No,  you  keep  it,"  Maria  interrupted 
with  a  smile,  and  Annabel  wondered  at 
the  happy  expression  of  her  face,  because 
the  loss  of  the  prize,  she  thought,  would 
be  a  severe  disappointment  to  Maria. 
But  she  did  not  know  that  the  self 
sacrifice  Maria  had  made  really  proved 
to  be  a  pleasure  after  all,  and  that  the 
thought  gave  her  more  joy  than  if  she 
were  going  home,  the  proud  possessor 
of  the  prize. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Maria,"  Annabel  said 
as  Maria  started  on  again.  "Let's  make 
up  and  be  friends.  Will  you?  For  do  you 
know,"  she  added,  "I  have  always  liked 
you  in  spite  of  everything.  And  now  I 
could  love  youif  you  would  only  let  me," 
and  then  laughing,  "I'd  like  to  give  you 
a  great  big  hug." 

Maria's  eyes  were  wide  open,  "when 
I've  been  so  mean?"  she  asked. 

"You  haven't  been  mean,  Maria.  It 
was  because  you  did  not  understand 
me. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  take  your  friends 
away,  and  I  didn't.  For  if  you  had  let 
them  they  would  have  treated  you  as 
well  as  ever." 

"Well  I  thought  you  did  it  on  purpose, 
and  I  hated  you  at  first,  Annabel,  yes  sir, 
I  did.  But  I  don't  now,"  she  added 
bashfully,  "For  way  down  here  indicating 
her  chest,  "I  knew  you  was  good  and 
after  a  while  I  liked  you.  I  tried  as 
hard  as  I  could  not  to,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it.  And  if  you  think  you  can  keep 
on  likin'  me,  Annabel,  I'll  try  and  be  a 
better  girl. 

Alice  Johnson  and  a  group  of  her  mates 
were  standing  near  the  gate  and  as  Ann- 
abel and  Maria  passed  out  with  their 
arms  wound  around  each  other,  they  all 
looked  on  in  surprise,  but  Alice  opened 
her  mouth  and  eyes  wider  than  any  of 
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them  and  gave  vent  to  a  long  drawn,  "Did 
— you — ever!" 

The  next  day  as  Maria  was  sitting  on 
thegrass,  playing  with  Bobbie,  Mr.  West, 
Annabel's  father,  drove  up  to  the 
gate. 

"Come  here,  Maria,"  he  said  kindly; 
and  as  she  came  timidly  forward  he 
opened  her  hand  and  placed  a  ten  dollar 
gold  piece  in  it.  "Take that,  little  Maria," 


he  said,  "as  a  gift  for  your  bravery  at  the 
exercises  yesterday,  in  standing  before 
all  those  people.  Why  you  are  a  better 
preacher  than  I  am  myself."  Then  he 
added  pinching  her  cheek,  "You  and  my 
little  gal  will  be  good  friends  after  this, 
will  you  not?" 

"Yes  sir,  you  bet  we  will,"  and  Maria's 
black  eyes  looked  earnestly  into  his. 
Jennie  Roberts. 


SOME  OF  OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


AIRDRIE,     SCOTLAND,  SUNDAY     SCHOOL 


Ak  1RDRIE  is  a  small  town  of  about 
ifi  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants 
$W?-\  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  It  is 
situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  great 
city  of  Glasgow,  where  the  headquarters 
of  the  Church  in  that  land  are  located. 
There  are  a  few  Saints  in  Airdrie,  and 
our  picture  shows  the  Sunday  School 
there.     The   two  teachers  are   Brother 


William  and  Sister  Sarah  Russell,  who 
also  act  as  the  superintendency  of  the 
school.  At  present  the  pupils  are 
studying  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  are 
using  the  small  cards,  published  by  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
bright  and  apt  in  answering  questions. 
Not  all  attending  the  school  are  children 
of  members  of  the  Church. 
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H!"  cried  Ethel,  with  a  great 
jump.  The  family  all  looked 
the  way  of  her  frightened 
glance.  It  was  certainly  something  to 
startle  any  one  not  prepared  in  any  way, 
to  face  suddenly  those  six  grinning 
heads,  with  their  staring,  yellow  eyes, 
and  toothless  smiles.  The  blind  was  up 
a  little  way,  and  there  they  were 
perched  on  figures  swathed  in  black, 
standing  quite  still   outside  the  window. 

"It's  Tom  Aikin's  crowd,"  said  Ethel's 
father.  "I  met  them  just  after  dark 
marching  down  Main  street  dressed  in 
black  cambric  cloaks  and  waving  big 
wing-shaped  sleeves." 

"If  they're  commencing  their  capers 
a  week  before  hand,  what  won't  it  be  on 
Hallowe'en!"  sighed  his  wife. 

"I  expect  they'll  carry  the  farm  off 
this  time,"  said  Aunt  Louisa,  encourag- 
ingly. 

"Look!"  cried  Ethel,  who,  with  the 
others  had  been  looking  right  along 
with  all  her  eyes.  One  of  the  figures 
outside  had  unrolled  a  scroll,  with  let- 
ters cut  out  of  the  middle,  which,  with 
the  light  of  the  lanterns  behind,  spelled 
these  words: 

"Beware  the  time  of  Hallowe'en 
The  hours  of  six  and  twelve  between, 
This  house  we  mark, 
And  after  dark 

We'll  rend  it — rafter,  brick  and  beam." 
The  Bat  Brotherhood. 
"Not  bad  for  kids, "commented  Clyde 
Genter,  who  had  done  something  in  the 
way  of  verse-making  in  his  Greek  fra- 
ternity. 

"Whatever  will  we  do,  Papa?"  asked 
Ethel,  her  eyes  bulging  as  the  boys  van- 
ished with  a  sepulchral  "Ugh!  Ugh! 
Ugh!" 

"We  might  tie  the  house  and  lot  to  a 
tree  and  go  out  of  town  for  the  night," 
suggested  her  father. 


"We  tied  the  gate  last  year  and  it 
didn't  do  any  good,"  replied  Ethel,  who 
was  wont  to  take  most  things  literally. 
"They're  pretty  bold  with  their 
threats,"  said  Aunt  Louisa.  "You'd 
think  after  the  mischief  they  did  last 
season,  they'd  be  a  little  careful  about 
letting  people  know  who's  responsible. 
I  heard  Jacob  Ivins  say  that  if  they  cut 
up  any  tantrums  'round  his  place  this 
time  like  they  did  last,  he'd  have  'em 
arrested.  You  know  they  dug  up  his 
pump,  and  nailed  his  gate  onto  the  roof 
of  Widow  Mabies  barn,  while  she  was 
off  visiting." 

"Yes,  and  painted  out  the  letters  on 
Pete  Heversham's  store-sign  to  read, 
"Pete-he's-a-sham,"  and  Pete  never 
knew  what  everybody  grinned  at  when 
they  passed,  for  nearly  a  month,"  piped 
in  Clyde,  with  chuckling  remembrance. 
"Twenty  years  don't  seem  to  have 
taken  all  the  mischief  out  of  you, 
Clyde,"  remarked  Aunt  Louisa,  noting 
his  glee. 

"I'll  stand  yet  for  any  kind  of  a  lark 
that  has  no  downright  mischief  in  it," 
said  Clyde.  "A  fellow's  a  cad  that 
won't.  But  I  confess  that  I  never  had  a 
taste  for  the  sort  of  sport  that's  tinged 
with  lawlessness.  It's  only  one  step 
further  to  depravity,  as  I  see  it.  and  I 
never  wanted  to  lend  my  hand  to  help 
build  up  the  evil  in  the  earth.  What 
makes  it  a  shame  about  the  "Bats,"  is 
that  every  boy  in  the  "brotherhood"  has 
ability  enough  to  make  himself  a  shin- 
ing light  if  he  wanted  to  try.  I've  heard 
them  recite,  and  sing  and  deliver 
impromptu  speeches  in  their  so-called 
"Bat  club-meetings"  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  a  worthy  cause,  if  they  were 
only  enlisted." 

"Why  don't  you  get  them  to  join  the 
Mutual?"  asked  Clyde's  mother. 
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"Oh,  they've  been  labored  with,  long 
ago,  to  no  use.  They've  an  idea  its 
tame.  Besides,  they've  been  snubbed  a 
good  deal,  in  a  social  way,  and  they're  a 
little  afraid  to  venture  into  the  better 
circles." 

"It's  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for 
them  to  keep  to  their  selves,"  said  Mr. 
Genter.  They  are  apt  to  get  to  looking 
at  things  frum  one  standpoint,  and  no 
knowing  where  it  will  end.  They  have 
been  going  from  bad  to  worse  steadily, 
and  it  will  probably'end  in  some  dis- 
graceful act,  that  will  spoil  their  lives." 

"I'd  liketo  get  up  a  counter-surprise 
for  the  "Bats"  if  they've  got  something 
special  planned  for  us  on  Hallowe'en," 
said  Clyde. 

"We'd  better  appoint  Clyde  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  outwit  them,"  sug- 
gested his  mother. 

"Done,"  cried  Clyde,  "I  accept  the 
nomination. 

"You'd  better  appoint  me  on  the  com- 
mittee, too,"  chimed  in  Ethel.  "I  am 
afraid  he'll  need  help."  At  which, 
knowing  Ethel's  proverbial  astutenessi 
they  all  laughed. 

The  next  morning  the  Genter  house- 
hold found  a  large  cross  done  in  red 
chalk  on  the  front  door,  with  a  large  bat 
roughly  drawn  underneath.  And  theirs 
was  not  the  only  house  decorated  in  like 
manner.  At  least  a  half  dozen  in  the 
town  bore  the  same  mark,  and  as  each 
had  had  the  same  visitation  and  warn- 
ing from  the  "brotherhood,"  it  was 
agreed  that  they  would  all  likely  figure 
in  whatever  antics  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  its  members.  That  these  would  be 
out  of  the  ordinary  none  who  knew  the 
Aikin's  crowd  doubted;  and  in  the  week 
that  passed  before  Hallowe'en,  Clyde 
Genter  and  Hal  Browning,  a  chum  of 
Clyde's,  whose  home  bore  one  of  the 
"Bat's"  marks,  spent  several  spare  half 


hours  together  in  close  confab;  the 
result  as  divulged  to  the  Genter  house- 
hold— omitting  the  loquacious  Ethel — 
being  highly  satisfactory. 

On  Hallowe'en  the  windows  of  the 
Genter  home  gleamed  with  lights,  and 
mysterious  figures  robed  in  black  and 
with  black  masks,  entered  the  doors, 
and  were  shown  into  the  dimly  lighted 
rooms,  where  candles  with  red  and 
green  shades  threw  an  uncanny  hue 
upon  the  scene.  Emblems  of  Hal- 
lowe'en were  all  about.  Pumpkin 
heads,  and  strings  of  apples,  decorated 
mantles  and  stands.  A  nook  under  the 
staircase  was  a  Bluebeard's  closet,  and 
peering  above  a  sheet  which  closed  in 
the  alcove  was  the  successful  illusion  of. 
a  bodiless  head,  with  red  ink  stains, 
standing  clevers  for  dripping  gore,  at  the 
line  where  the  cruel  Bluebeard's  knife 
was  supposed  to  have  severed  the 
throat. 

By  nine  o'clock  a  goodly  throng  had 
gathered,  and  sat  about  playing  Hal- 
lowe'en games  in  the  dimly  lighted  par- 
lors. About  this  time  six  figures  in 
black  gowns  and  masks  climbed  over  a 
fence  at  the  rear  of  the  Genter  home, 
and  stealthily  creeping  to  the  house, 
scaled  the  roof  of  a  shed  at  the  back, 
and  from  there  ascended  to  the  cupola 
that  crowned  the  ridge  pole.  By  means 
of  various  instruments  they  carried,  the 
six  silently  pried  apart  the  boards  of  the 
cupola;  then  taking  each  a  board,  and 
selecting  a  chimney  apiece,  at  a  given 
signal  they  began  to  demolish  them. 
The  first  blow  brought  down  a  number 
of  bricks  that  fell  with  a  loud  crash  on 
the  roof.  No  sooner  was  it  heard,  than 
the  boys  were  startled  at"  a  sound  of  a 
voice  close  at  hand. 

"Tom  Aikins,  and  you  with  him,  I 
arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law!" 

With  one  impulse  of  escape,  the  boys 
began    to    clamor     towards    the    shed. 
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Reaching  it,  they  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  two  stalwart  forms  in  police 
uniform,  while  a  group  of  dark  figures, 
their  faces  hidden  by  masks,  stood  below 
surrounding  the  shed. 

Tom  Aikins  made  one  desperate  effort 
to  free  himself,  but  a  strong  hand  caught 
and  held  him  as  in  a  vise. 

"Better  not  try  any  tricks,"  said  one 
of  the  officers.  "You're  in  the  hands  of 
the  law  now,  and  I  advise  you  to  follow 
instructions,  and  keep  quiet.  Jump 
down,  now,  and  follow  these  gentlemen. 
They  are  going  to  deal  with  you  first, 
and  at  a  sign  of  disobedience  to  their 
commands  we'll  bring  you  into  trouble." 

The  boys  slid  from  the  shed,  and  were 
at  once  taken  into  custody  by  the 
masked  figures,  and  marched  to  the 
front  door,  the  two  officers  closely  fol- 
lowing. 

"We  will  wait  outside,"  these  last 
said.  "When  we  are  needed,  just  give 
us  a  signal." 

In  a  moment  the  six  boys  found  them- 
selves in  the  parlor,  staring  around  in 
surprise  at  the  assembled  guests  in  their 
similar  disguises  and  masks.  They  were 
given  seats  in  a  corner  which  was 
immediately  closed  in  by  four  tall  fig- 
ures who  seated  themselves  in  front. 
The  fifth  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  addressed  the  company: 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  ready 
now,  I  believe,  to  go  on  with  our  cere- 
monies; but  previous  to  this  there  will 
be  a  program  of  music  and  recitations 
from  some  of  our  number.  It  will  begin 
with  a  glee  song  from  the  guests  who 
have  just  come  in.  Young  gentlemen 
you  will  please  stand  up  and  commence 
the  program."  The  boys  sat  silent, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  in  dumb 
amazement.  Then  the  man  who  had 
addressed  them,  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered a  word  of  command  in  Tom 
Aikin's  ear. 


Tom  signed  to  his  companions,  and 
the  four  stood  up.  They  sang  one  of 
their  favorite  glees,  and  at  its  close,  the 
company  applauded  vigorously. 

"We  will  now  listen  to  a  recitation," 
the  leader  said,  signing  to  one  of  the 
boys  who  had  just  sat  down.  The  lat- 
ter hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  rose, 
and  delivered  a  piece  in  dialect,  which 
was  also  loudly  applauded.  Then  Tom 
Aikins,  who  had  a  promising  voice  of 
baritone  quality,  sang  alone,  and  the 
two  other  boys  of  the  quartette  gave  a 
duet. 

All  of  the  four  did  good  work,  and  the 
entire  assemblage  showed  their  appre- 
ciation. Then  others  in  the  room  were 
called  to  contribute  something  to  the 
impromptu  program,  and  the  result  was 
an  enjoyable  entertainment.  This  was 
followed  by  numerous  games,  and  cap- 
ping it  all  was  to  be  a  supper,  at  which 
all  would  have  to  unmask. 

This  last  was  a  trying  ordeal  for  the 
"Bats"  to  face.  They  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  their  evening — the  flattering 
reception  accorded  their  part  in  it,  fill- 
ing them  with  no  little  pride.  What 
might  happen  when  masks  were  off,  and 
they  were  recognized,  they  feared  would 
be  a  different  matter. 

As  the  company  filed  out  into  the 
dining  room,  Tom  Aikins  whispered  to 
his  companions:  "Time  to  get  out  of 
here,  make  a  break  for  the  hall."  The 
four  slid  out  of  the  line.  Reaching  the 
front  door  they  saw  what,  in  the  even- 
ing's excitement  they  had  forgotten — 
the  two  policemen  standing  guard — and 
turning  to  evade  these,  they  were  con- 
fronted by  the  five  tall  figures  in  masks. 
At  a  sign  from  one  of  these,  the  boys 
marched  up  stairs  and  into  a  room  at 
their  head,  followed  by  the  men.  When 
they  were  all  seated,  the  one  who 
seemed  to  be  leader  spoke.  In  brief 
terms  he  went  over   the   unwholesome 
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career  the  boys  had  commenced,  to 
what  it  had  already  led,  and  what  future 
might  await  their  continuance  in  its 
course. 

"You  have  done  enough  tonight, 
alone,  to  lay  yourselves  liable  to  impris- 
onment. That  you  were  not  landed  in 
jail  an  hour  ago,  is  because  some  of  us 
have  your  welfare  at  heart  enough  to 
give  you  a  chance  to  redeem  yourselves. 
You  all  have  talents  sufficient  to  make 
yourselves  either  a  credit  or  a  disgrace 
to  the  community.  There  are  plenty  of 
fields  where  your  gifts  can  be  exercised 
to  your  own  and  others'  advantage;  and 
what  we  ask  of  you  tonight,  is  that  from 
this  time  you  will  turn  your  abilities  and 
energies  in  the  right  direction.  If  you 
are  ready  to  do  that,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  your  past  record  may  be 
wiped  out  and  forgiven;  if  not,  I  can't 
answer  for  what  may  befall  you.  You 
are  free  now  to  go  and  think  it  over,  and 
in  doing  it,  don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  your  decision  may  make  or  unmake 
your  careers." 

The  boys  went  silently  down  stairs 
and  opened  the  front  door  with  a  dub- 
ious glance  for  the  two  uniformed  fig- 
ures. But  they  were  not  there,  and 
with  lighter  hearts  than  they  had  had 
since  their  capture  on  the  shed  roof  they 
sped  away  from  the  house. 

ifc         %         $;         ^         ^:  $c         ^ 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  conjecture 
with  Clyde  and  his  college  mates  as  to 
whether  their  scheme  would  have  the 
desired  result,  and  it  was  with  no  little 
interest  they  waited  to  hear  from  the 
"brotherhood."  The  answer  came  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  and  in  a  way  that 
left  no  doubt  of  its  serious  intent. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  M.  I.  A. 
four  boys,  with  Tom  Aikins  at  their 
head,  filed  up  to  the  president's  desk, 
and  asked  to  have  their  names  enrolled 
as  members;  and  on  the  following  Sun- 


day all  attended  in  Clyde's  Bible  class, 
handing  that  surprised  and  elated  young 
gentleman  the  following  note: 

Mr.  Clyde  Genter, 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  considered  your  suggestion  of  Hal- 
lowe'en, and  decided  it  is  a  pretty  good  one.  We 
are  not  going  to  disband  but  are  going  to  try  and 
make  our   future  actions  such  that  you   will   all 

think  better  of 

The  Bat  Brotherhood. 

Clyde's  tact  had  won  the  day.  The 
boys,  pleased  and  surprised  at  their  unex- 
pected reception  at  the  party,  and  having 
a  taste  of  the  social  pleasures  enjoyed  by 
others,  had  their  thoughts  and  desires 
turned  into  new  channels,  and  this, 
tempered,  perhaps,  with  a  wholesome 
remembrance  of  the  overhanging  influ- 
ence of  the  law,  wrought  an  effect 
which,  in  its  present  aspect,  promised 
well  for  them  and  the  community. 
Clyde  declared  that  it  was  an  illustration 
of  his  favorite  philosophy,  that  the  same 
wit  and  energy  manifested  in  acts  of 
depravity,  if  turned  into  right  channels 
might  carry  a  man  to  the  topmost 
heights  of  his  ambition. 

"It's  all  a  simple  question  of  will- 
power and  concentration,"  Clyde 
declared,  "and  results  depend  solely  on 
the  aim.  The  boldness  and  cleverness 
and  untiring  energy  of  Jesse  James 
would  have  carried  him  to  the  White 
House  instead  of  his  felon's  fate  had  he 
been  so  minded.  It's  all  a  matter  of 
choice.  Take  the  "Bats,"  now,  all  Ihe 
brain,  and  brawn  and  "go"  they  put 
into  their  mischief  is  turned  into  the 
Mills  of  Good,  and  no  knowing  what 
wealth  of  precious  stuff  it  may  pour  into 
the  world's  bins.  I'm  staking  a  good 
deal  on  the  "brotherhood,"  he 
declared.  "I  believe  they  will  prove 
themselves  shining  object  lessons  of  my 
pet  theories,   yet.     Watch  with  me  and 

see." 

Josephine  Spencer. 
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OUR  MISSIONARY   WORK— SOME  ADMON- 
ITIONS. 

T~"^HE  missionary  labor  accom- 
plished by  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  a 
subject  of  growing  comment 
and  marvel  among  people  of 
the  world  who  come  to  learn 
of  its  extent  and  results.  This 
feeling  of  wonder  is  blended 
with  admiration  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  study  the  details  of 
our  missionary  system,  and  who 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  self- 
sacrifice,  enduring  faith,  and 
God-fearing  reliance  by  which  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Church  are  distin- 
guished.    The   fact   that   those   of   our 


people  who  go  forth  on  missions  do  so 
at  their  own  expense,  unsalaried,  indeed 
without  hope  of  pecuniary  reward, 
spending  years  away  from  home — 
usually  years  of  early  manhood — the 
years  that  are  regarded  as  most  valuable 
in  shaping  the  individual's  course  and 
position  in  life — this  fact,  indeed,  may 
well  arouse  the  surprise  and  admiration 
of  the  world. 

Latter-day  Saints,  however,  know 
well  the  nature  of  the  power  exercised 
by  their  chosen  fellows  who  are  travel- 
ing abroad,  ofttimes  "without  purse  or 
scrip,"  laden  only  with  the  wealth  of 
the  message  of  peace,  which  they  offer 
without  price  to  the  eager  seeker  whose 
quest  is  truth.  We  realize  the  solemn 
fact  that  a  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  in  itself  a  source  of  energy  and 
of  strength,  impelling  its  happy  pos- 
sessor to  continued  effort  in  the  cause  he 
has  espoused,  however  great  the  required 
sacrifice  and  self-denial  may  be. 

Great  as  are  the  results  for  good 
already  achieved  through  the  missionary 
service  of  the  Church,  the  results  in  the 
future  will  be  yet  greater.  Where  now 
there  is  a  harvest  of  twenty  or  thirty 
fold  from  the  seed  sown  in  faith,  there  will 
yet  be  reaped  and  gathered  into  the  gar- 
ner of  the  Lord  a  full  hundred  fold  return. 
And  this  assured  increase  is  not  to  be 
counted  alone  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  missionaries  sent  into  the 
field;  it  will  be  partly  and  perhaps 
largely  due  to  the  greater  abilities 
possessed  and  energies  exercised  by  the 
individuals.     The   mathematical  axiom 
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that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
parts  is  applicable  to  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  all  of  its  departments.  If 
everv  missionary  of  the  Church  now  in 
the  field  were  doing  his  utmost  to  fill 
the  measure  of  his  calling  and  appoint- 
ment, the  time  of  the  richer  harvest 
would  be  here,  even  now. 

Many  of  our  devoted  missionaries  are 
valiantly  striving  to  do  their  best,  and 
to  make  their  best  better  day  by  day; 
great  is  and  greater  yet  shall  be  their 
reward.  Others  are  lacking  in  en- 
ergy and  effort;  their  work  is  done,  if 
at  all,  in  a  half-spirited  way,  and  their 
thoughts  are  ever  running  ahead  to  the 
time  of  their  release  and  return. 

To  those  of  the  first  class  the  days  are 
all  too  short  and  the  months  too  few  for 
the  exalted  labors  in  which  they  find 
such  genuine  satisfaction  and  happiness. 
To  the  others  the  days  drag  and  the 
weeks  are  burdensome.  Saddening  as 
it  is  to  make  the  declaration,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  there  are  idlers  in  the 
vineyard,  who,  under  the  spell  of  indo- 
lence and  negligence,  let  the  vines  in 
their  care  go  unpruned  and  untended. 
For  such  there  is  little  satisfaction  and 
less  true  happiness  in  the  work  that 
means  so  much  for  them  and  for  others. 

It  is  a  matter  of  righteous  pride  and 
pure  ambition  among  our  young  people 
— young  men  particularly — to  hold  a 
missionary's  certificate  of  appointment, 
with  its  appended  honorable  release. 
To  have  won  such  honestly  the  holder 
must  have  been  valiant  while  in  the 
service. 

The  individual  elder  is  left  largely  to 
the  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  his  calling, 
with  which  he  should  be  imbued.  If  he 
fail  to  cultivate  that  spirit,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  energy  and  application,  he  will 
soon  become  torpid,  indolent  and 
unhappy.  Every  missionary  should 
strive   to   devote   part  of   each  day   to 


study  and  prayerful  thought  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  and  the  theology  of 
the  Church.  He  should  read  and 
reflect  and  pray.  True,  we  are  opposed 
to  the  preparing  of  set  sermons  to  be 
delivered  with  the  thought  of  oratorical 
effect  and  rhetorical  display;  yet  when 
an  Elder  rises  to  address  a  congregation, 
at  home  or  abroad,  he  should  be  tho- 
roughly prepared  for  his  sermon.  His 
mind  should  be  well  stored  with  thoughts 
worth  uttering,  worth  hearing,  worth 
remembering;  then  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion will  bring  forth  the  truths  of  which 
his  auditors  are  in  need,  and  give  to  his 
words  the  ring  of  authority. 

It  is  reported  to  us  that  in  some  of  our 
missionary  headquarters  the  elders 
lounge  about  for  a  good  part  of  every 
day — wearied  with  the  burden  of  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do!  The  laborers 
too  few  for  the  harvest,  and  some  of  the 
servants  who  have  been  sent  forth  into 
the  field,  lying  asleep  under  the  trees, 
with  their  sickles  rusting  by  their  sides! 

Brethren — you  to  whom  these  words 
of  admonition  apply,  for  your  own  sakes 
if  not  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  wel- 
fare is  your  charge — beware  of  indolence 
and  neglect.  The  adversary  is  only  too 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  your  apathy, 
and  you  may  lose  the  very  testimony  of 
which  you  have  been  sent  to  bear  record 
before  the  world. 

We  would  recommend  to  conference 
presidents  and  other  presiding  officers 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  Church, 
that  where  possible,  they  have  the 
Elders  in  their  charge  follow  regularly 
and  systematically  a  study  of  the  stand- 
ard works  and  other  approved  publica- 
tions of  the  Church,  thus  more  fully 
equipping  themselves  as  teachers  to  the 
world. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  the  idle  man 
in  any  walk  of  life;  work  is  abundant  for 
every  one  who  will  labor;  but  least  of  all 
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is  there  excuse  or  palliation  in  the  case 
of  a  listless  or  idle  missionary  pretend- 
ing to  be  busy  in  the  service  of  his 
Lord. 

0 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  recommended 
that  Elders  abroad  on  missions, as  indeed 
Latter-day  Saints  in  general,  avoid  con- 
tentious argument  and  debate  regarding 
doctrinal  subjects.  The  truth  of  the 
Gospel  does  not  depend  tor  its  demon- 
stration on  heated  discussion;  the  mes- 
sage of  truth  is  most  effectively  deliv- 
ered when  expressed  in  words  of  sim- 
plicity and  sympathy. 

The  history  of  our  missionary  work 
already  written  proves  the  futility  of 
public  debate  and  argument  between 
our  Elders  and  their  opponents;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  such  undertakings  the  for- 
ensic victory  has  been  won  by  our  rep- 
resentatives. A  testimony  of  the  truth 
is  more  than  a  mere  assent  of  the  mind, 
it  is  a  conviction  of  the  heart,  a  knowl- 
edge that  fills  the  whole  soul  of  its  recip- 
ient. 

Victory  in  debate  is  no  stronger  evi- 
dence ot  right  on  the  side  of  the  victor 
than  is  success  in  battle  proof  of  the 
justice  of  the  cause  for  which  the  con- 
querors fought.  A  debate  is  usually 
but  a  wrestling  match  of  words,  and  the 
result  demonstrates  simply  which  of  the 
wrestlers  was  stronger  or  more  skillful, 
certainly  not  which  of  them  stood  for 
the  right. 

However,  it  is  not  to  counsel  particu- 
larly against  debate  and  discussion  with 
out-siders  that  these  words  are  written, 
but  to  urge  our  missionaries  to  refrain 
from  such  useless  altercation  of  words 
among  themselves.  If  there  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  brethren  on 
matters  of  doctrine  or  practice,  let  those 
brethren  read,  reflect,  and  above  all 
pray,   in  their   search  for  the  truth;  let 


them,  if  possible,  and  if  necessary,  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  officers  in  the 
Church  directly  presiding  over  them. 
Today,  as  in  every  age  past,  the  strife 
amongst  mankind  has  been  rather  for 
triumph  than  for  truth;  but  such  triumph 
— a  victory  on  the  wrong  side — is  worse 
than  defeat  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

We  learn  that  in  some  of  the  missions 
brethren  are  prone  to  argument  and  dis- 
cussion among  themselves,  and  worse 
even  than  this,  that  they  sometimes 
carry  on  their  wordy  warfare  in  the 
presence  of  inquirers  and  recently  con- 
verted members  of  the  Church.  No 
good,  but  surely  evil  will  come  from 
such  a  course.  The  principles  of  the 
Gospel  are  fit  subjects  for  investigation 
and  research;  differences  of  opinion  on 
doctrinal  matters  may  very  properly  be 
talked  over  and  studied  by  the  Elders; 
but  all  should  be  done  in  the  spirit  of 
the  seeker  after  truth,  and  with  prayer- 
ful earnestness  that  the  truth  may  be 
made  plain. 

Missionaries  are  sent  forth  to  preach 
and  teach  the  first  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and  prac- 
tically nothing  more  in  the  way  of  theo- 
logical doctrine.  They  are  not  commis- 
sioned to  expound  their  own  views  on 
intricate  questions  of  theology,  nor  to 
mystify  their  hearers  with  a  show  of 
profound  learning.  Teachers  they  are 
and  must  be  if  they  meet  in  any  degree 
the  responsibilities  of  their  high  calling; 
but  they  should  teach  as  nearly  as  they 
can  after  the  manner  of  the  Master — 
seeking  to  lead  by  love  for  their  fellows, 
by  simple  explanation  and  persuasion; 
not  trying  to  convince  bv  force. 

Brethren,  leave  these  themes  of  pro- 
fitless discussion  alone;  keep  closely  to 
the  teachings  of  the  revealed  word,  as 
made  plain  in  the  standard  works  of  the 
Church  and  through  the  utterances  of 
the  living  prophets;  and  let  not  a  differ- 
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ence  of  views  on  abstruse  matters  of  doc- 
trine absorb  your  attention  lest  thereby 
you  become  estranged  from  one  another 
and  separated  from  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord. 

The  standard  works  of  the  Church 
and  other  approved  writings  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  commented  on  by 
the  brethren;  every  Latter-day  Saint 
and  particularly  every  Elder  in  the  field 
should  seek  to  become  learned  in  the 
Gospel;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
to  understand  the  inspired  writings 
aright  the  reader  must  himself  have  the 
spirit  of  inspiration;  and  this  spirit  will 
never  impel  one  to  hostile  discussion 
nor  wordy  contests. 

Seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  else  that  is 
desirable,  including  the  knowledge  for 
which  you  yearn,  shall  be  given  unto 
you. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 
0 
THIS  YEAR'S  NICKEL  DONATION. 

The  envelopes  for  the  "Nickel  Dona- 
tion" are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  wards. 
Superintendents  should  not  neglect  to 
have  them  distributed  among  the  teach- 


ers and  pupils  on  Sunday,  October  18. 
Nickel  Day  is  Sunday,  October  25, 
when  the  envelopes,  with  their  con- 
tents, should  be  collected.  The  school 
treasurer  should  forward  the  amount 
received  without  delay  to  the  stake 
Sunday  School  treasurer,  and  the  latter 
should  be  as  prompt  in  remitting  to  the 
general  treasurer  four-fifths  of  the 
amount  collected.  The  remaining  one- 
fifth  is  retained  in  the  stake  Sunday 
School  treasury  to  meet  requisite 
stake  Sunday  School  expenses.  We 
trust  a  liberal  response  will  characterize 
the  year's  contributions  to  the  "Nickel 
Fund,"  as  the  expenses  of  the  Union 
have  been  more  than  ordinarily  heavy 
during  the  past  few  months.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  general  treasurer  is 
George  Reynolds,  Box  B,  Salt  Lake 
City. 


New  Business  Manager. — Elder  Wil- 
liam A.  Morton  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Union,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  demise  of 
Elder  Thomas  C.  Griggs.  Elder  Morton 
will  also  act  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Union  Board. 


THE  COCOA-NUT  AND  ITS   USES. 


*T*  HE  cocoa-nut  palm  with  its  fruit 
~i  is  a  very  important  article  among 
ielalfll  the  Samoans.  The  tree  is  very 
beautiful  and  lofty,  and  attains  to  a 
height  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet. 
The  palm  terminates  in  a  crown  of 
graceful  waving  leaves,  widely  spreading 
and  mostly  smooth. 

At   first    the   young  shooting  sprouts 


are  covered  with  the  closely  crowded 
bases  of  the  old  leaves,  and  when  these 
fall  away  the  surface  is  left  ringed  and 
smooth. 

The  leaf  may  attain  a  length  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  and  consists  of 
a  strong  midrib  from  whence  numerous 
leaflet'"-  spring. 

The  cocoa-nut  appears  to  have  come 
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originally  from  the  East  Indies,   for  on 
these    coasts    the    trees    grow   in   vast 


numbers.      There    are    also    millions   of 
these  trees  in  Ceylon. 

The  nuts  are  borne  in  clusters  of  from 
a  dozen  to  two  hundred,  or  even  more, 


and  are  protected  by  being  imbedded  in 
a  firm,  woody  husk.  The  nut  which 
is  inclosed  in  the  fibrous  husk  contains 
a  liquid  which  has  the  appearance  of 
milk  and  is  known  as  the  cocoa-nut 
milk.  The  palm  is  very  luxuriant  and 
thrifty,  and  attains  great  vigor  in  most 
of  the  innumerable  small  islands  of  the 
South  Seas.  It  exists  in  the  smallest 
coral  islets,  and  may  frequently  be  seen 
growing  on  the  top  of  barren  rocks  sev- 
enty-five to  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  cut  off  from  the  main  land  by  the 
sea  which  washes  between.  It  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  the  fruit  of  such  a  tree 
would  drop  into  the  sea  and  be  wafted 
by  winds  and  currents  to  far  distant 
coasts  and  there  vegetate.  The  end  of 
the  nut  resembles  a  monkey's  face, hence 
the  genus  cocos,  from  coco,  the  Portu- 
guese for  monkey.  In  cocoa-nut  planting 
the  natives  take  the  ripe  nuts  and  cover 
them  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  or  mud, 
taking  care  in  some  instances  to  protect 
them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and,  of 
course,  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  lack 
for  water. 

After  the  seedsgerminate  they  are  then 
removed  and  planted  in  holes  dug  for 
the  purpose  two  to  four  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  trees  are  usually  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  apart.  From  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  year  of  its  age  the  palm  begins 
to  bear  fruit  according  to  climatic  condi- 
tions, each  stock  carrying  from  seven  to 
thirty  nuts. 

The  tree  grows  by  long  acute  leaflets 
which  are  constantly  shooting  forth,  and 
terminate  in  a  crown  of  graceful  waving 
pinnate  leaves.  When  the  fruit  ripens, 
the  large,  heavy,  feather-like  leaf  drops 
to  the  ground  with  a  crash  that  is  start- 
ling and  death  has  been  the  result  by 
being  struck  on  the  skull  by  a  falling 
cocoa-nut.  In  walking  through  the 
groves  one  is  constantly  startled  by 
this  continuous    thump,    thump  of    the 
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leaves  and  fruit.  The  small,  tender 
leaflets  which  are  continuously  shooting 
forth  form  a  crown  for  the  old  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  one  celled  and  one  seeded. 
Each  and  every  part  of  the  plant 
appears  to  be  useful;  the  nut  supplies 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  food  of 
the  natives,  and  the  sparkling  juice  in- 
closed within  the  shell  forms  a  pleasant 
and  refreshing  drink.  This  juice  may  be 
boiled  down  to  sugar. 

The  fibrous  covering  of  the  nut  is 
removed  with  the  sharpened  end  of  a 
stick,  four  feet  in  length,  and  placed 
solidly  in  the  ground  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees.  Grasping  the 
nut  firmly  in  his  hands  the  native  brings 
it  briskly  down  on  the  sharpened  end  of 
the  stick  which  pierces  the  hard  woody 
husk  through  to  the  solid  shell;  then 
after  considerable  twisting  and  prying 
this  portion  of  the  husk  is  removed.  The 
native  repeats  this  process  until  the 
external  fibrous  structure  is  removed  in 
its  entirety. 

Then  with  the  back  of  a  heavy,  large- 
bladed  knife,  the  native  strikes  the 
shell  three  or  more  vigorous  blows 
and  the  kernal  is  exposed.  The  liquid 
contents  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the 
native  with  his  knife  removes  the  beauti- 
ful white  kernel  from  the  shell. 

The  meat  is  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
mats  being  used  for  the  purpose;  as  rain 
readily  rots  the  fruit,  the  native  at 
the  first  indication  of  an  approaching 
shower,  quickly  moves  the  mats  under 
shelter. 

A  few  days  are  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
dry  in  the  sun,  when  the  small  broken- 
up  pieces  areknown  as  copperah  or  copra. 

One  thousand  full  grown  nuts  will 
yield  twenty-five  gallons  of  oil. 

The  oil  varies  in  color  at  different 
temperatures,  usually  it  is  a  white,  solid 
substance  with  a  sickening  odor  which 
rises  from  the  volatile  fatty  acids. 


The  cocoa  stearin  is  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  hair  oil, 
and  marine  soap  which  readily  lathers 
with  sea  water.  The  white  traders  buy 
the  copra  from  the  natives,  who  very 
frequently  have  their  own  scales  so  as 
not  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  but  the 
white  traders  are  usually  honest  in 
their  dealings  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  natives. 

The  trunk  yields  a  timber  known  as 
porcupine  wood,  fans  and  baskets  are 
plaited  with  the  leaves,  the  roofs  of 
houses  are  thatched  with  them. 

The  shell  is  put  to  many  uses;  by 
boring  out  the  eye-holes  and  filling  the 
shell  with  salt  water  from  the  ocean 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  a 
few  days  the  meat  within  readily  rots 
and  is  then  easily  shaken  out  through 
the  punctured  eye-holes.  The  shell 
is  then  cleaned  and  polished  and  a 
cord  handle  passed  through  the  eyes, 
and  the  Samoan  water  bucket  is  ready 
for  use. 

Very  frequently  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
these  water  bottles  may  be  seen  in  one 
house.  Stoppers  are  made  from  the 
banana  leaf.  The  young  women  of  the 
village  usually  carry  the  water  from 
some  distant  spring  or  cool,  refreshing 
stream.  The  water  is  brought  fresh 
from  the  spring  every  day  by  the  water 
carriers,  who  use  braided  baskets  made 
from  the  cocoa-nut  leaves;  these  baskets 
are  very  durable,  and  will  hold  as  many 
water  bott  es  as  the  girl  can  carry.  The 
water  in  these  shells  will  keep  cooler 
than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  As 
the  natives  do  not  use  cups  to  drink 
from,  but  drink  directly  from  the  water 
bottles,  they  are  particular  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  three  eyes  daily,  using  a  tuft 
of  grass  or  green  leaves  for  the  purpose. 
The  shells  used  for  water  buckets  are 
of  a  large  size,  being  cultivated  with 
great    care    for   that    especial    purpose. 
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They  are  filled  by  forcing  the  shell  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are 
passed  to  the  guests  by  rolling  over  the 
pebbly  floor.  The  central  post  sup- 
ports the  roof  of  the  house,  and  also  has 
a  number  of  cross  pieces  attached,  which 
form  a  convenient  rack  for  the  water 
bottles. 

In  some  houses  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  these  water  shells  may  be  seen  at 
once,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
ground.  Others  are  suspended  from 
pegs  by  the  cord  handles.  By  removing 
one  extra  stopper  the  water  flows  more 
freely.  Nothing  is  more  delicious  and 
refreshing  than  the  sparkling  liquid  from 
a  green  cocoa-nut,  and  a  meal  can  be 
made  from  the  rich  palatable  meat  within 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  perfectly  at 
home  on  the  Samoan  islands,  and  re- 
quires but  little,  if  any  cultivation. 
When  a  nut  falls  to  the  ground,  it  may 
remain  for  months  in  the  mud  or  water, 
but  will  eventually  throw  out  its  roots 
and  stem  through  the  eyeholes  of  the 
monkey's  face,  and  soon  spring  up  from 
the  ground.  I  have  seen  trees  in  some 
instances  nearly  horizontal,  others  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees;  very  fre- 
quently they  cross  each  other  in  grace- 
ful' curves.  The  wind  apparently  does 
not  give  the  tree  its  inclination,  for  thev 
breast  the  gale  as  often  as  they  turn 
from  it. 

A  native  will  climb  one  of  these  trees 
with  surprising  dexterity  for  the  refresh- 
ing drink  which  the  green  nuts  contain. 
It  is  somewhat  sweetish,  and  owing  to 
the  pith  coat  being  a  non-counductor  of 
heat  is  kept  delightfully  cool.  With  his 
broad-bladed  knife  the  native  skillfully 
cuts  off  the  small  end  of  the  nut,  being 
careful  not  to  spill  the  contents.  He 
then  raises  the  nut  to  his  lips,  throws 
back  his  head,  and  allows  the  clear,  cold 
liquid  to  flow  down  his  dry  and  parched 
throat.      After  draining    all   the   liquid 


from  the  green  cocoa-nut,  the  native 
takes  a  piece  of  shell  and  scrapes  out 
and  eats  the  rich  meat  which  lies  within. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
pounds  of  copra  are  produced  on  Savaii 
annually.  Each  year  Tutuila  produces 
two  million  pounds.  The  island  of 
Manu'a  furnishes  the  same  as  Tutuila. 
The  small  island  of  Nuitele  produces 
sixty  thousand  pounds.  During  the  vear 
1896,  Samoa  exported  cocoa-nut  oil 
valued  at  ninety-eight  thousand  dollars. 
On  the  Samoan  islands  there  are  eight 
thousand  acres  of  cocoa-nut  groves,  and 
four  thousand  three  hundred  acres  be- 
long to  the  Germans. 

One  may  meet  as  many  as  forty  na- 
tives at  once,  trotting  along  in  single  file 
in  the  narrow  path,  and  loaded  down 
with  copra,  which  is  contained  in  large 
baskets  plaited  purposely  for  this  work. 
The  weight  of  the  copra  is  graduated  to 
the  strength  of  the  native.  The  load  is 
supported  on  the  shoulder  by  a  very 
strong  stick,  and  having  a  basket  at  each 
end,  each  balances  the  other.  One 
hand  is  left  free  to  grasp  projecting 
rocks  or  edges  of  cliffs.  They  trot  on 
with  bare  feet  but  unflinching  step 
where  few  unaccustomed  to  these  paths 
would  dare  venture.  I  have  often 
watched  the  perspiration  drip  from 
their  brows  as  they  moved  painfully 
along;  but  all  seemed  cheerful  enough 
after  marketing  their  loads. 

Frank    Van   Cott. 


RECLAIMED 

Where  once  there  was  a  waste  of  desert  sand, 
Now  fertile  gardens  gladden  all  the  land. 

Where  the  fierce  simoon  o'er  the  desert  blew, 
Now  falls  at  even  heaven's  refreshing  dew. 

Within  a  soul  held  long  in  error's  snare, 
Dwells  a  free  spirit  sanctified  by  prayer, 

Poor  desert  land  !    Poor  soul  by  error  claimed  ! 
Once  ye  were  lost,  but  now  ye  are  reclaimed  ! 


RELIGION  CLASS  NOTES. 


i.  Those  in  charge  of  the  Religion 
Class  work  in  the  stakes  and  wards  will 
please  see  that  classes  are  begun  as 
early  as  possible.  The  general  board 
has  just  issued  outlines  of  lessons  in  the 
three  departments  for  the  year  1903-4. 
Stake  superintendents  should  send 
orders  for  as  many  as  they  mav  need, 
to  the  secretary,  L.  John  Nuttall. 

2.  Primary  department.  The  third 
step  in  this  department  is  prayer.  This 
is  a  very  important  subject.  With  too 
many  people  prayer  is  a  matter  of  form. 
Formal  prayers  never  reach  the  throne 
on  high;  they  always  fall  back  dead. 
Prayer,  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  must  be  real,  earnest. 
"Lord,  teach  us  to  prav."  Why  should 
we  pray?  Because  the  Lord  has  com- 
manded us.  (See  Mark,  14:  28;  Mat- 
thew, 6;  6-7;  Mark,  11:  24-26;  Doc.  and 
Cov.,  Sec,  68:  25-28.)  Jesus  set  the 
example  (  Luke,  6:  12;  Matthew,  14:  23; 
Luke,  11;  2.)  Blessings  obtained 
through    prayer,    (I.    Samuel,     1:    1-20; 


Daniel,  6th  Chap.)  In  answer  to  prayer 
the  Lord  manifested  Himself  to  the  bro- 
ther of  Jared  (  Book  of  Mormon,  Ether, 
3:  1-20;  Joseph  Smith's  first  prayer.  ) 

3.  Fourth  Step.  Biographical 
Sketches.  In  presenting  these  sketches 
teachers  should  lay  particular  stress  on 
those  features  that  are  likely  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the  chip 
dren.  If  God  can  be  found  in  "trees 
and  running  brooks"  how  much  more 
clearly  can  He  be  discerned  in  the  lives 
of  his  chosen  servants;  therefore  in  the 
lives  of  our  leaders  point  out  to  the  chil- 
dren the  hand  dealings  of  the  Almighty, 
and  exhort  them  to  emulate  the  examples 
of  these  noble  men. 

4.  Questions  have  been  asked  con- 
cerning the  kind  of  roll  books  to  be  used 
in  Religion  Classes.  Any  simple  form  of 
register  will  answer  the  purpose.  We 
recommend  the  class  registers  used  in 
the  Sunday  Schools,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union.      Price  15  cents. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


SHOULD  THE  BABY  BE  TRAINED  PSYCHO- 
LOGICALLY? 


THE  new  psychology  sometimes 
lays  a  very  heavy  burden  on 
the  home.  It  makes  so  many 
and  difficult  demands  that  one 
of  two  alternatives  confronts  parents: 
they  must  be  either  very  rich,  or  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  correct,  meth- 
odical and  psychological  training  of  one 
child  or  two  at  the  very  most.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  advocates  of  baby  lore 
have  not  received  the  serious  attention 
they  must  have  expected. 


As  a  rule,  our  own  people  are  not  so 
greatly  disturbed  about  the  new  theories 
because  they  do  not  look  upon  the  mor- 
tal career  as  the  beginning  of  child-life; 
they  accept  the  doctrine  of  primeval 
childhood  and  therefore  treat  the  child 
with  an  assurance  that  its  character  has 
been  in  part  formed  at  the  time  of  its 
birth.  There  are  some  things  about  its 
life  they  do  not  pretend  to  account  for, 
and  they  think  those  who  profess  ability 
to  solve  all  the  problems  of  childlife  are 
about  as  accurate  in  their  philosophy, 
in  some  of  its  aspects,  as  they  would  be 
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if  they  wrote  a  volume  on  primeval 
childhood. 

Some  of  these  so-called  motherly 
men,  who  have  so  much  to  say  on  the 
psychology  of  babyhood,  remind  one  of 
the  story  told  of  an  old  maid  who  often 
declared  that  the  corporal  punishment 
of  children  was  wholly  unnecessary  and 
really  indefensible.  Thev  can  train 
children  a  great  deal  better  in  other 
peoples'  laps  than  they  can  in  their 
own.  She  knew  child  nature  too  well 
to  admit  for  one  moment  that  there  was 
any  necessity  whatever  for  whipping  a 
little  one.  It  was  against  every  law 
of  human  nature  and  against  human 
rights.  Besides  she  had  been  a  life- 
long student  of  child  nature.  However 
in  time  she  married  and  settled  in  life 
far  from  the  neighborhood  where  her 
doctrines  had  been  household  words  and 
subjects  of  frequent  speculations.  In 
time,  too,  she  became  a  mother,  and 
years  had  passed  between  the  birth  of  her 
children  and  the  first  visit  of  any  of  her 
old  friends  who  were  naturally  curious 
to  know  how  the  theories  of  this  old 
maid  had  worked  when  brought  to  the 
test  in  the  hands  of  their  author.  "Tell 
me,"  said  one  of  her  friends,  "honestly, 
is  it  true  that  you  have  never  whipped 
one  of  your  children?"  "Well — no — " 
was  the  conscientious  reply — "except  in 
self-defense." 

The  New  York  Sun  gives  space  to  an 
editorial  on  the  new  baby.  It  is  a  good 
arraignment  of  the  extravagant  notions 
of  some  of  our  psychologists;  and  it  is 
earnestly  recommended  to  those  who 
are  running  mad  over  the  idea  that  psy- 
chology can  tell  you  everything  about 
the  baby.  The  editorial  is  given  here 
in  full: 

THE  IMPROVED    BABY. 

The  chief  experts  in  child  study  and  infant 
psychology  are  men.    The  amount  of  valuable 


advice  and  directions  given  to  mothers  by  good. 
motherly  men  is  surprising.  Whenever  there  is 
a  Congress  of  Mothers,  Dr.  Granville  Stanley 
Hall  and  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  are  sure 
to  unload  stores  of  mother  lore  upon  their  list- 
eners- Such  is  the  unfailing  wisdom  of  men. 
The  infants  of  today  must  be  old  before  their 
time.  Much  is  expected  of  babes  to  whose  wel- 
fare so  many  great  masculine  minds  are  con- 
tributing. 

Dr.  H.  C  Carpenter  lectured  at  a  meeting  of 
Philadelphia  mothers  the  other  day.  He  told 
them  "How  to  Take  Care  of  the  Baby,"  and  he 
showed  that  usually  the  baby  is  far  from  well 
taken  care  of.     Mothers  are  not  serious  enough: 

"Don't  play  with  the  baby.  Nothing  could  be 
more  injurious  to  the  infant's  nervous  system 
than  to  excite  it  with  the  customary  entertain- 
ments with  which  fond  mothers  and  admiring 
friends  bore  the  helpless  victim.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  imagine  that  because  the  child  responds 
with  a  wonder-look,  a  laugh,  or  even  a  shriek  of 
apparent  delight,  that  it  is  being  amused.  Quite 
the  contrary — it  is  not  only  being  plagued,  but 
is  sustaining,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an  irre- 
parable injury." 

Why  are  there  not  more  Shakespears  Bacons, 
Mabies  and  Carpenters?  Because  most  babies 
are  irreparably  injured.  Baby's  intellectuals 
are  not  properly  and  systematically  developed. 
He  may  seem  to  be  enjoying  himself  when  he 
coos  and  crows  and  shrieks  with  apparent  de- 
light, but  he  is  not.  He  is  pained.  In  isolation 
and  aloofness  he  is  trying  to  study  his  sur- 
roundings and  the  psychology  of  his  nurse  and 
relations.  They  will  not  let  him  think.  They 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  his  mental  processes. 
They  turn  him  away  from  his  lofty  cogitations 
by  their  impertinent  and  trivial  endearments. 
They  warp  his  nature  from  its  solemn  bent 
They  kill  his  mind.  Let  him  grow  and  meditate. 
He  has  the  floor.  Give  him  the  opportunity  to 
develop  himself. 

"Don't  talk  baby  talk,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter 
Certainly  not  Why  should  a  baby  understand 
broken,  any  better  than  whole,  English?  Why 
will  mothers  use  that  strange  nursery  Chinook, 
"Did  um  shakum  dady,"  and  so  on?  The  man's 
vocabulary  is  shrunken  on  account  of  this  habit. 
His  bump  of  language  is  flattened.  Long  words 
for  Little  Ones;  that's  the  talk.  "John  Henry, 
my  valued  progeny,  I  shall  discourse  to  you  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  subject  of  the  Conserva- 
tion ot  Energy."  "Marthy  Ann,  let  me  dissuade 
you  from  your  fruitless  conation  to  ingurgitate 
your  rattle.  The  impenetrability  of  matter  is  one 
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of  the  earliest   subjects  which   should   engage 
your  attention." 

"One  should  avoid  telling  young  children  such 
exciting  stories  as  'Jack  the  Giant  Killer'."  Ex- 
plain, if  you  choose,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  Jack  or  anybody  else  would  kill  giants. 
Giants  get  large  salaries.  They  are  too  valuable 
to  kill.  Don't  tell  stories  of  any  kind.  Read  the 
Gazetteer  to  Baby.  It  will  calm  his  nervous 
system  and  give  him  much  statistical  and 
geographical  information. 


A  NEW  PLAGUE. 

Along  with  the  new  inventions  of  the 
age  and  the  improvements  that  contrib- 
ute to  our  highest  civilization  come  new 
and  unheard  of  plagues  to  torment  the 
human  race  and  to  invoke  the  genius 
of  man  in  combatting  them.  From 
Cuba  there  comes  the  announcement  of 
a  new  plague  that  has  broken  out  there, 
a  plauge  that  is  unknown  to  science  and 
more  speedy  and  more  deadly  than 
Yellow  Jack.  The  physicians  of  that 
country  have  sent  to  the  United  States 
the  report  of  the  disease  with  a  view  of 
enlisting  investigations  from  the  leading 
scientific  authorities  of  this  country. 
The  following  taken  from  the  report 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  frightful  de- 
struction of  human  life  that  such  a  plague 
might  bring  about  at  any  time: 

The  disease  is  contagious.  After  trying  many 
remedies  the  local  physicians  have  fallen  back 
to  the  use  of  quinine  exclusively  and  trust  to 
nature  to  work  the  cure.  Few  recover  and  only 
those  who  are  treated  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  fever  is  contracted  have  any  hope  of  surviv- 
ing. So  insidious  is  the  growth  of  the  malady 
that  the  victim,  is  likely  to  think  he  is  suffering 
from  some  simple  ailment  until  the  case  is  too 
far  advanced  for  recovery. 

In  almost  every  case  the  victim  has  suffered 
from  intermittent  malarial  fever,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  blood  reveals  the  presence  of 
micro-organisms  of  malaria.  From  this  it  was 
surmised  that  malaria  invited  the  disease.  Yet 
it  is  proved  that  these  micro-organisms  repel  it 
if  they  be  present  in  sufficient  numbers.     Those 


who  are  filled  with  malaria  microbes  are  likely 
to  recover,  while  those  less  affected   surely  die. 

At  first  the  disease  was  treated  like  other 
tropical  fevers,  but  as  the  cases  became  more 
numerous  the  symptoms  were  more  closely  ob- 
served. By  this  time  the  plague  had  spread 
until  the  entire  island  seemed  menaced.  The 
Spanish-American  Steel  Company,  which  con- 
trols large  holdings  in  the  infected  locality,  be- 
gan the  investigation.  Its  company  surgeon 
prepared  a  descriptive  paper  on  the  new  dis- 
ease, which  was  forwarded  to  the  Philadelphia 
headquarters  with  a  plea  for  assistance.  A  cor- 
rect copy  of  that  report  is  now  made  public  for 
the  first  time.     It  is  as  follows: 

"Attacks  persons  who  have  suffered  from  in- 
termittent malaria  fever;  commences  with  very 
heavy  chills,  lasting  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes. High  fever,  107;  severe  pains  in  joints 
and  anxiety  at  end  of  chills  or  before  patient 
begins  vomiting,  which  is  almost  impossible 
to  control.  About  six  hours  from  commence- 
ment of  attack  the  patient  assumes  a  yellow 
color,  more  or  less  pronounced,  in  proportion 
to  the  attack,  always,  however,  being  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  yellow  fever.  The  breathing 
becomes  labored  affecting  all  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  muscles.  Hiccough  is  frequent. 
Patients  not  treated  during  first  few  hours  of 
attack  have  not  the  slightest  hope  of  recovery. 
Pulse  is  160;  respiration,  38  to  58.  A  micros- 
copic examination  of  the  blood  shows  the  micro- 
organism of  malaria.  Treatment:  frequent 
doses  of  quinine." 

No  man  can  see  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  This  is  truly  an  age  of  marvels 
and  no  prediction  of  man's  future  welfare 
or  probable  conditions,  unless  inspired, 
can  be  made  with  any  measure  of  cer- 
tainty. The  past  never  had  in  it  so  little 
of  service  in  determining  the  problems 
of  thejjsfcure  as  at  the  present  time. 


TOO  BAD. 

A  young  Bostonian  girl  with  a  French 
name,  Marie  Costeau,  but  with  an 
American  heart,  decided  that  she  would 
like  to  present  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  a  beautiful  silk  flag 
adorned  with  elegant  needlework  of  be- 
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tween  100,000  and  200,000  stitches. 
After  months  of  devoted  work  and 
pleasureable  anticipations,  she  com- 
pleted the  flag,  and  sent  her  master- 
piece to  President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster 
Bay  with  her  compliments.  The  flag, 
however,  was  promptly  returned  by 
express,  and  the  following  letter  sent  by 
the  President's  private  secretary:  "I 
beg  to  state,  that  while  the  President 
greatly  appreciates  your  courtesy  in 
sending  him  the  enclosure  which  you 
forwarded,  he  has  felt  obliged  to  adopt 
a  rule  which  precludes  him  from  accept- 
ing presents  from  any  one. "  Miss  Costeau 
was  naturally  very  greatly  disappointed 
because  her  devoted  and  patient  labors 
did  not  seem  to  please  the  President. 
The  rule  which  the  President  says, 
"precludes  him  from  accepting  presents 
from  any  one,"  must  be  self-imposed, 
because  the  constitution  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  do  not  prevent  the 
President  from  receiving  presents  except 
from  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state,  One 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  the  wish  that 
the  President  had  graciously  accepted 
the  flag  from  a  humble  and  devoted 
citizen  whose  patience  and  industry  were 
so  generously  offered  as  a  mark  of  pa- 
triotism, especially  as  the  President, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  accepted  from  his 
friends  in  the  west  an  elegant  riding 
horse  for  his  private  purposes  which  he 
calls    Wyoming. 


THE   NEW  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

The  change  in  the  Department  of  War, 
the  resignation  of  Secretary  Root,  and 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Taft  have 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  Luke  E. 
Wright  as  the  new  Governor  of  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  southern- 
er from  Memphis,  and  his  friends  there 
are  highly  delighted  over  the  new  honors 


that  have  come  to  him.  They  take  great 
pleasure  in  recounting  his  fidelity  to  duty 
during  the  awful  scenes  in  the  city  of 
Memphis  during  the  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  there  in  the  years   1878-9. 

When  the  terrible  plague  came  to 
Memphis,  her  leading  citizens,  even  her 
doctors  and  her  ministers  except  the 
Catholics  fled,  horror  stricken  from  the 
awful  disease  that  was  killing  people  by 
the  thousands.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Wright,  a  lawyer  in  the  city,  helped  to 
organize  a  committee  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick.  He  went  from  house  to  house, 
administering  to  their  comfort  and  pro- 
viding all  the  means  he  possibly  could 
for  their  relief.  His  fellow  committee- 
men fell  victims  to  the  dread  disease; 
and  Mr.  Wright  faced  daily  the  probabil- 
ity of  his  own  death,  but  he  was  actuated 
by  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  would  not 
leave  his  post  of  duty  even  though  it 
cost  him  his  life.  Those  who  knew  Mr. 
Wright's  devotion  to  the  unfortunate  in 
trying  times  are  now  rejoicing  over  his 
new  honors  with  the  assurance  that  no- 
body in  the  world  is  more  deserving  of 
recognition  than  the  "hero  of  the  yellow 
fever  plague." 

It  is  always  some  satisfaction  to  receive 
the  honors  of  a  high  office,  but  such 
honors  are  doubly  gratifying  when  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  realization  of 
worthiness  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
know  best  the  merits  of  the  one  so  re- 
warded. To  do  one's  duty  day  by  day 
because  one  loves  duty  is  the  surest 
means  of  bringing  satisfaction  and  profit 
to  one's  life.  It  is  casting  bread  upon 
the  waters  that  some  day,  though  the 
day  may  be  long  postponed,  will  be 
gathered. 


If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies. 

Colton. 


*%. 

Address:  Mrs.   L.  L.  Greene  Richards, 
HALO  AND   OTHERS. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Uncle    Phillip's   Story — Parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins. 

Teach  me,  Great  Teacher  of  all  lessons  good, 
To  learn  and  understand  the  truest,  best, 

Of  knowledge  gaining  whatsoe'er  I  should, 
To  make  me  humbly  useful,  wise  and  blest. 


ONE  day  "Uncle  Phillip,"  a  great 
friend  of  the  family,  who  was 
originally  from  England,  called 
on  grandma.  Lessie  and  Halo 
were  out  with  the  horse  and  carriage 
doing  errands.  Just  as  they  drove  up  to 
the  gate.  Uncle  Phillip  came  out  of  the 
house  to  go  home. 

"Mother,"said  Halo,  "let's  take  Uncle 
Phillip  home  before  we  unhitch  the 
horse." 

"Very  well,  my  son,"  answered  Les- 
sie.   But  Uncle  Phillip  objected. 

"No,  indeed,"  he  said.  "The  poor 
horse  has  done  more  than  I  have  today, 
and  do  you  think  I'd  let  it  be  driven  far- 
ther just  to  indulge  me,  when  I  can  as 
well  walk  home  as  not?      No  indeed  !" 

"But  we  have  had  no  visit  with  you, 
Uncle  Phillip,"  said  Lessie.  "Get  in 
and  let  Halo  drive  up  to  your  house 
while  you  tell  us  a  story." 

"All  right,"  said  Uncle  Phillip  with  a 
laugh,  "If  I  can  pay  for  my  ride  in  that 
way,  it's  all  right." 

So  he  climbed   into  the  carriage  and 
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asked,  "Now  young  man,  what  is  this 
story  to  be  about  ?" 

"I  should  like  to  hear  something  of 
your  horse  training  when  you  were  a 
boy,"  said  Halo. 

Uncle  Phillip  laughed  again.  "Very 
little  we  had  to  do  with  horses,  where  I 
lived  when  I  was  a  boy,"   he  answered. 

"What  did  you  do,  Uncle  Phillip?" 
asked  Halo. 

"Before  I  was  as  large  as  you  are,  or 
as  old,"  said  Uncle  Phillip,  "I  went  to 
work  at  a  shop  to  help  earn  my  living, 
where  they  made  guttapercha  shoes." 

"Guttapercha  shoes!"  said  Halo. 

"Guttapercha  shoes  !"  echoed  Lessie. 
"I  never  heard  of  such  shoes.  What 
were  they  like  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  think  any  one  ever 
heard  much  about  them,"  answered 
Uncle  Phillip.  The  experiment  was 
something  like  me — never  amounted  to 
much,  but  turned  out  a  sort  of  failure. 
The  men  that  started  the  business,  had 
found  out  a  way  of  putting  guttapercha 
soles  on  shoes;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
placed  near  the  fire  the  soles  would 
come  off.  And  when  people  found  out 
what  they  were  like,  they  would  not  buy 
them.  But  for  awhile  the  business  was 
carried  on,  and  a  boy  that  lived  in  our 
street  got  me  a  place  to  work  there 
when  I  was  between  seven  and  eight 
years  old." 

"Did  you  stay  with  the  business  till  it 
broke  up  ?"  asked  Halo. 

"Oh  no  !"  answered  Uncle  Phillip,  "I 
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was  not  there  long.  But  two  things 
happened  while  I  was  there  that  I  could 
never  forget." 

"Bad  things?"  Halo  asked. 

"Well  yes,  pretty  hard  experiences  for 
so  young  a  lad,"  said  Uncle  Phillip. 

"The  first  was  this.  After  I  had  been 
at  work  there  for  awhile,  I  don't  know 
just  how  long,  one  day  some  kind  of  a 
show  man  came  along.  There  was  a 
crowd  with  him  and  there  was  a  wager 
up.  His  friends  were  wagering  that  he 
could  carry  a  large  weight,  probably 
several  hundred  pounds,  up  three  flights 
of  stairs  with  his  teeth  without  stopping 
to  rest.  While  some  others  who  did  not 
believe  him  capable  of  such  a  thing, took 
the  wager  and  bet  on  the  other  side 
that  he  could  not  do  it.  All  the  men 
and  boys  in  our  shop  ran  out  to  see  the 
great  thing  done.  It  seems  to  me  that 
every  one  except  myself  went,  and  I  was 
told  to  stay  and  watch  the  shop.  There 
were  piles  of  the  gum  in  little  lumps, 
which  they  used  in  preparing  the  shoes, 
and  I  got  to  playing  with  them.  I  had  seen 
the  gum  blaze  up  and  make  a  beautiful 
light  when  some  of  it  would  be  accident- 
ally dropped  in  the  fire.  And  so  to 
amuse  myself,  I  would  take  a  handful 
and  drop  a  little  at  a  time  on  the  fire 
and  watch  it  blaze.  After  awhile  I  be- 
came a  little  too  venturesome,  and 
dropped  too  much.  The  blaze  rose  so 
high  that  it  caught  my  hand  and  burned 
my  fingers  terribly. 

"I  remember  going  home  by  myself, 
crying  and  running  from  one  side  of  the 
street  to  the  other,  wherever  I  could  see 
a  little  mud  to  dip  my  fingers  in  and 
ease  the  pain. 

"Well,  I  had  to  stay  at  home  then  for 
some  days,  till  my  hand  got  well  enough 
so  that  I  could  go  back  and  run  errands 
again.  Then  I  went  back  to  my  work, 
and  for  awhile  got  along  all  right.  The 
other    experience     came    then,     which 


finished     up     my    work    at     the     shoe 
shop. 

"One  afternoon  when  it  was  about 
time  for  me  to  go  home,  I  was  given  a 
bundle  of  several  pairs  of  shoes  which  I 
was  to  leave  at  a  certain  place  on  my 
way  home.  Falling  in  with  another  boy 
on  the  way,  who  felt  playful,  I  laid 
down  my  charge,  and  played  with  him 
for  a  little  while.  Then  I  picked  up  my 
bundle  again  and  ran  along  with  it,  leav- 
ing it  where  it  belonged,  and  hurrying 
home.  Next  morning  when  I  went  to 
the  shop,  the  owner  of  the  shoes  I  had 
been  trusted  with  had  been  there  and 
reported  two  pairs  of  shoes  missing,  and 
I  was  charged  with  having  stolen  them." 
"My  !  What  did  you  do  then,  Uncle 
Phillip  ?"  asked  Halo,  with  very  wide 
open  eyes. 

"I  declared  that  I  had  not  stolen 
them,  and  knew  nothing  about  them," 
said  Uncle  Phillip.  "But  that  did  no 
good.  They  had  the  police  there  to 
arrest  me,  and  I  was  taken  off  to  the 
police  station  and  eked  up.  Not  in  a 
cell,  I  was  such  a  little  fellow,  and  then 
my  case  was  not  proven  yet,  so  they  just 
put  me  in  a  room  by  myself  and  locked 
me  in,  to  see  if  I  would  repent  and  own 
up,  I  suppose.  Oh,  didn't  I  cry — and 
pray  !  If  I  ever  prayed  in  my  life,  it 
was  then. 

"After  awhile  a  lot  of  the  officers 
came  in  where  I  was.  I  remember  they 
had  set  me  on  a  high  stool  and  I  could 
not  reach  the  floor  with  my  feet.  The 
Chief  of  Police  looked  at  me  and  said 
'Eh!  that's  a  large  child  to  be  lost.' 

'Lost,'  said    the   others.     'He   isn't 
lost;  he's  a  prisoner  for  stealing.' 

'Heigh!'  said   the  chief.     'Stealing? 
That?     What's  the  charge?' 

'Two  pair  of  shoes,'  was    the  an- 
swer. 

'You  stole  two  pair  of   shoes?'  said 
the  chief.    'What  did  you  do  with  them?' 
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"  'I  never  took  them,'  I  answered.  'I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing.' 

"  'Oh!  that's  what  they  all  say,  isn't 
it?'  said  the  chief  to  the  other. 

"Then  he  asked  me  a  lot  more  ques- 
tions— where  I  lived,  what  my  name 
was,  if  my  parents  were  living,  what 
they  did,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  finding  I  answered  straightforward 
about  everything  and  that  I  did  not  con- 
tradict myself,  he  said  to  some  of  the 
others, 

"  'Send  and  inquire  about  the  family, 
what  sort  of  people  they  are,  and 
whether  anything  is  known  of  the  mis- 
sing shoes.' 

"So  father  and  mother  were  looked 
up,  and  found  to  be  respectable  folks, 
and  as  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the 
shoes,  and  no  one  that  knew  me  be- 
lieved I  could  be  guilty  of  theft,  I  was 
sent  home,  and  I  never  went  to  that 
place  to  work  again." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  became  of 
those  shoes?"  asked  Halo. 

"They  must  have  dropped  out  of  the 
bundle  as  I  ran,  and  I  was  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry  to  notice  it,  because  I  had 
been  playing  and  would  have  been  late 
at  home,"  was  Uncle  Phillip's  answer. 
"It  pays  to  do  your  duty,  you  see,  Halo, 
every  time." 

"Yes,  I  believe  it  does,"  said  Halo. 
"I  thank  you  for  your  story,  Uncle 
Phillip;   it  was  a  real  good  one." 

"Thank  you  for  the  ride;  that  was  a 
good  one,  too,"  said  Uncle  Philip,  for 
they  had  reached  his  home. 

On  the  way  back,  Halo  was  thought- 
ful and  silent  for  sometime.  Then  he 
said: 

"Mother,  Uncle  Phillip  has  had  such 
a  lot  of  things  happen  to  him  in  his  life. 
And  still  he  does  not  pretend  to  know 
much,  or  to  be  any  body.  I  think  he  will 
be  numbered  among  the  wise  ones, 
though,  don't  you?" 


"Yes,  I  believe  he  will,"  answered 
Lessie.  "He  has  accepted  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  he  is  humble  and   honest." 

"And  that  is  what  it  takes  to  make 
any  one  really  wise,  isn't  it,  mother?" 
asked  Halo.  "You  know  the  parable 
of  the  ten  virgins  says,  that  five  were 
wise  and  five  were  foolish.  And  they 
all  took  their  lamps  and  went  forth 
to  meet  the  bridegroom.  The  foolish 
ones  took  no  oil  in  their  lamps.  Don't 
you  think  that  means,  mother,  that 
those  foolish  ones  had  neglected  to 
learn  what  it  is  to  serve  the  Lord  and  do 
good  in  every  way?" 

"Yes,  it  means  that  they  had  wasted 
their  time  foolishly,  instead  of  cultivat- 
ing the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  will 
teach  all  people  how  to  be  wise,  and 
have    oil  in   their  lamps,"  said  Lessie. 

"But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels 
with  their  lamps,"  Halo  went  on. 
"While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all 
slumbered  and  slept.  And  at  midnight 
there  was  a  cry  made,  Behold  the  bride- 
groom cometh;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him. 
Then  all  those  virgins  arose  and  trimmed 
their  lamps.  And  the  foolish  said  to  the 
wise.  Give  us  of  your  oil:  for  our  lamps 
have  gone  out.  But  the  wise  answered, 
saying,  Not  so;  lest  there  be  not  enough 
for  us  and  you:  but  go  ye  rather  to  them 
that  sell  and  buy  for  yourselves." 

Halo's  mother  asked  what  he  thought 
was  meant  by  all  that.  And  he  answered: 

"I  think  that,  as  the  Savior  was  liken- 
ing the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  those  ten 
virgins,  He  meant  that  half  of  the  people 
of  the  kingdom,  when  He  should  come 
to  visit  them  again,  that  is  the  foolish 
half,  would  be  calling  on  the  wise  ones 
to  help  them  to  understand  the  lessons 
they  had  neglected  to  learn  when  there 
was  plenty  of  time.  But  the  wise  ones 
would  fear  they  were  not  sufficiently 
learned  so  that  they  could  trust  them- 
selves to  try  to  set  others  right;  and  they 
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would  tell  the  others  to  go  to  those  who 
were  appointed  to  teach,  and  let  them 
correct  them  wherein  they  were  wrong." 

"You  have  given  an  excellent  defini- 
tion to  so  much  of  the  parable,  I  think 
my  son,"  said  Lessie.  "Now  what  is  the 
rest  of  it?" 

Halo  continued:  "And  while  they  went 
to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came;  and  they 
that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the 
marriage:  and  the  door  was  shut.  After- 
ward came  also  the  other  virgins,  saying 
Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us.  But  he  answered 
and,  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know 
you  not.  Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know 
neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the 
Son    of   man   cometh." 

"There  is  another  parable  in  that 
same  chapter,  isn't  there?"  Lessie  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Halo,  "it  is  the  parable 
of  the  talents.  I  like  that  whole  chapter, 
the  25th  of  Matthew.  But  I  feel  sorry 
for  the  foolish  ones  who  were  shut  out 
from  the  marriage  feast  because  they  had 
neglected  to  get  oil  for  their  lamps  when 
they  should  have  done;  and  for  the 
wicked,  slothful  servant  who  had  hid  the 
one  talent  which  the  Lord  had  trusted 
him  with,  instead  of  putting  into  use  and 
gaining  more  talents  with  it.  To  think, 
he  had  to  give  up  even  that  one  to  the 
man  who  already  had  ten,  because  he  had 
been  wise  and  industrious,  and  had 
doubled  the  five  which  his  master  left 
with  him.  I  hope  I  shall  prove  a  good 
and  faithful  servant.  And  then  if  the 
Lord  would  be  willing,  I  feel  that  I 
should  like  to  give  the  unprofitable 
servant  something  to  start  with  again, 
seeing  he  is  to  be  left  with  nothing,  and 
is  to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness." 

"But,  Halo,"  said  Lessie,  "you  see 
how  disrespectful  and  ungrateful  the 
wicked  servant  was  to  the  Lord,  who 
had  given  him  the  use  of  the  talent 
which  he  buried  in  the  ground,  instead 
of  working  diligently,  as  did  those  unto 


whom  the  five  and  the  two  talents  were 
given,  to  increase  the  amount  and  make 
it  more  profitable,  he  said  to  his  master, 
'Lord,  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  an 
hard  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not 
sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not 
strewed.'  If  you  try  to  help  a  person 
with  a  disposition  like  that,  he  is  liable 
to  turn  on  you  as  that  wicked  servant 
did  on  his  master,  and  call  you  stingy 
and  dishonest  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  the  Lord  knows  all  His  children, and 
He  will  show  mercy  to  everyone  who  is 
in  the  least  worthy,  and  will  help  and 
save  everyone  that  will  let  Him." 

L.  L.   G.  R. 
[to   be  continued.] 
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THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Living  in  a  Mining  Camp. 

We  read  the  Juvenile,  and  we  have 
seen  no  letters  from  Cumberland,  Wyom- 
ing. So  we  thought  we  would  write  one 
from  here.  We  live  at  a  mining  camp, 
but  we  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary. 
There  are  four  sisters  and  two  brothers 
of  us.  One  brother  and  one  sister  are 
dead. 

Lillie  Matthias,  12  years  old, 
Pearlie  May  Matthias,  9  years  old. 
0 

Grandpa  is  Bishop. 

Greenville,  Beaver  Co.,  Utah. 
I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old.  We 
live  on  a  farm  two  miles  from  town, 
but  I  get  to  Sunday  School  almost  every 
Sunday.  I  love  to  read  the  little  letters 
that  are  printed  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. My  Grandpa  is  the  Bishop 
here,  and  he  teaches  me  to  be  good. 
Your  little   friend, 

Maggie   Martin. 

Testimonies  Borne. 

Victor,  Idaho. 
For  a  long  time  we  have   wanted  to 
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write  to  the  Letter  Box  and  bear  our 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
We  have  had  our  prayers  answered  many 
times.  Our  mother  has  been  healed, 
when  she  was  very  sick  and  low,  by  the 
Lord,  through  the  administration  of  the 
Elders.  We  know  it  is  good  to  observe 
the  fast-day,  and  to  attend  to  all  the 
duties  in  our  religion. 

Your  friends, 
Guy  Sinclair, 
Katie  Sinclair. 


From   Over  the  Ocean. 

London,  England. 
I  am  a  Scotch  boy,  and  my  father  is  a 
Mormon.  I  was  baptized  last  year  by 
Elder  Jesse  J.  Porter.  I  have  four 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  We  have  a 
Sunday  School,  and  Sister  Diana  Bean 
and  Sister  Margaret  Thurman,  from 
Utah,  are  our  teachers.  We  have  learned 
the  "Articles  of  Faith"  and  the  "Life  of 
our  Savior,"  and  are  going  to  study  the 
Church  History.  I  hope  to  go  to  Salt 
Lake  City  soon,  and  when  I  grow  up  I 
want  to  go  on  a  mission. 

Alfred  Bruce, 

Age  nine  years. 


An  Accident,  with  Cause  for  Gratitude. 

Elgin,  Union  Co.,  Oregon. 
We  live  in  Oregon,  but  do  not  live 
close  enough  to  Imbler  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  meeting  very  often.  Three 
weeks  ago  Sunday  we  were  out  for  a 
walk  in  company  with  our  brothers,  who 
were  looking  for  game.  After  we  had 
been  out  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  con- 
cluded to  come  to  the  house.  When 
Percy  was  taking  the  shells  out  of  the 
gun  he  dropped  one,  and  stooping  to 
pick  it  up,  accidentally  discharged  his 
gun,  the  ball  striking  Elsie  Riggs  in  the 


leg,  passing  through  the  bone  just  above 
her  shoe  top.  Her  brother  carried  her 
to  the  house,  and  Percy  went  for  the 
doctor. 

Her  father  and  mother  were  not  at 
home.  The  doctor  extracted  the  bullet. 
We  have  all  prayed  for  her,  and  we 
know  the  Lord  has  blessed  her,  for  her 
leg  is  almost  healed.  The  doctor  thought 
she  would  have  a  running  sore  for  some 
time,  and  was  surprised  to  see  her  get 
along  so  well.  We  take  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  and  like  to  read  the  little 
letters.  And  we  shall  be  glad  when  we 
have  an  organization  so  that  we  can  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  meeting. 
Leda  Chandler,  Aged  thirteen  years. 
Elsie  Riggs,  Aged  twelve  years. 


Note. — Doubtless,  since  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident  related  above, 
Leda,  Elsie  and  their  brothers  bavebeen 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath 
day  is  not  the  time  to  carry  guns  and 
look  for  game.  That  their  prayers  in 
Elsie's  behalf  are  being  so  readily 
answered  is  very  gratifying  and  some- 
thing for  which  we  should  all  be  exceed- 
ingly thankful. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE. 

Those  doing  business  with  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor  and  with  the  Board  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  will 
please  take  notice  that  after  this  date 
the  address  of  both  will  be  46  East, 
South  Temple  St.,  as  both  the  office  and 
business  departments  of  these  institutions 
have  been  moved  from  the  Templeton 
Building  to  this  address,  as  has  also  the 
office  of  Dr.  J,  M.  Tanner,  General 
Superintendent  of  Church  Schools. 
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ENGAGEMENT  RINGS, 
WEDDING  RINGS, 


BIRTHDAY  RINGS, 


And  each  Ring  the  Best  of  its  kind,  whatever  the  kind 


John  Daynes  8t  Sons, 


26  T/IAIJ* 
STREHT 
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I DESERET  SUNDAY   SCHOOL  UNION 


TH 


HAS    MOVED  TO   MORE   COMMODIOUS 
QUARTERS 


44  East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


HEADQUARTERS   FOE 

Sunday  School  Supplies,  Church  Publi- 
cations. Bibles  and  Testamen's  all  styles, 
Maps  and  Chait=,  Story  and  Song  Books 
for  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Classes. 


CHURCH   AND   WARD   RECORDS. 

BOOKS  AND   STATIONERY,  FOUNTAIN  PENS,  ETC. 
WE  SUPPLY  RELIGION  CLASSES. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


4"       IF  YOU  WANT  COOTS  AT  ONCE,  BY  RETURN   MAIL.  SEND  US  Y«UR   ORDERS. 

$  THB  DESERET  SONDKV  SCHOOL  UNION. 
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OeBouzek  Engraving  Company, 


27,   29   West 
South  Temple   St. 


J     SHUT   UAKE    CITY, 
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^COTLiERBROS.  CO. 

-  - 

+        36  Main   ST.,   SaLT  LAKE  CITY.   Utah. 

Ladies' fine  Liice  Hoee.  15candSS5c 

Ladles'  fine  lisle  thread  Knitted  Garments 1.00 

Ladles1  white  silk   shawls 1.SS5  ui> 

Ladies'  fine  maco  cotton  Hose JS5c 

Lad  es*  fine  embroidered  lawn  and  silkallne 

Waists l.OO 

Misfes'  fine  black  Hose £«>c 

Boys*  heavy  double  knee  Bicycle  Hose JJOc 

Ladles'  black  cloth  dre  sew,  nl  ely  trimmed ..  .3.00  up 

Ladles'  jjray  walking  Skirts "Z.  SO  tap  \ 

The  cheapest  house  in  town  for  Notions. 

Pins,  per  paner Ole 

Needles,   three    papers I  ih: 

Tubular  Shoe  Laces  per  doz lOc 

Honey  Comb  Shawls  for  babies ...  1.25  up  \ 

Men's  $10  00  pure  clay  worsted  Stilts  f  >r H.50  T 

Agents  ofPKOVO  WOOLEN  MILLS     ^ 

CUTLiBR   BROS    CO. 

t  36    rvmiN    Strbbt,    -    Salt  bake  City.  f 
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100,000 

SOLD 
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UNRIVALED    FOR 
TOflB, 

TOUCH, 
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DUfrABLUlTY  and 
APPEARANCE. 


ANOTHER  CARLOAD 
JUST  ARRIVED. 


Daynes  Music  Co., 

THE  LEADING  MUSIC  DEALERS, 
74  Main  Street,        -         Salt  Lake  City 
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School  Desks: 
Opera  Chairs! 
Church  Seating. 


We  invite  School  Trustees  and  all  those  interested 
in  the  furnishing  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Churches 
to  communicate  with  us.  Our  gcods  are  of  the  best 
quality  and  terms  reasonable.  We  carry  the  famous 
ANDREWS'  SCHOOL  DESK. 

H,  DINWOODEY  FDRNITDRE  CO, 

8ALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH. 


COflSOIilMTED  WBGOH  *  JWACHlflE  CO. 

Sell  Stoves  and  Steelmafe,  *£  <& 


Stemart  flanges,  sleds  and  Sleighs. 

150  State  Sti*e«t,  «  Salt  Ltake  Gity. 

"liEflDlflG     HWPliEJWEflT    fcEHLtEf*S." 

Utah  and  Idaho,  GEORGE  T.  ODELli,  General  Manage*. 


]\l<?u/  5el?ool  of 
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Will  be  Organized  October  7th  in  the 

It.  D.  S.  University,  Salt  Lake  City. 

1.  Vocal  Music,  Sight  Reading,  etc., 

2.  Conductor's  Training  Course, 

Evan  Stephens. 

3.  Harmony  and  Composition, 

Arthur  Shepherd. 

4.  Organ  and  Church  Music, 

Henry  E.   Giles. 

5.  Piano  Music  and  Practice, 

Cecelia  Sharp 

6.  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Music, 

Theodore  Best. 

7.  Chorus  and  Glee  Singing, 

Charles  Kent. 

WRITE    FOR    SPECIHU  CIRCOliHR. 

The  chance  of  a  life  time   for    teachers   and 
choir  leaders. 


CHOIR  LEADERS, 

you  can  copy  any  piece  of  music 
for  your  choir,  by  writing  one,  then 
printing  the  rest  on 

The  Neostyle. 

This  is  the  best  duplicating  device 
in  the  world  for 

COPYING  MUSIC. 

You  can  print  1000  copies  for  half 
a  dollar. 

Used  by  the  L.  D.  S.  University. 


WRITE    FOR  CATALOG. 


BREEDEN  OFFICE  SUPPLY  CO, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


